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ate SN% 
& Talk About 2% 
“Women’s Influence” 


Do you know anything under’ the sun that women 
don’t have a finger in? 


«They talk about ‘a woman’s sphere,’ 
As if it had a limit. 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it.” 


And—when it comes to buying anything, everything 
—from laundry soap to pianos—for home use, doesn’t 
she “ Have her say?” 

About Ten Million Women—10,000,000—read 
“The Butterick Trio” magazines, because they are 
“ fashion magazines,” 

Do you know anything more interesting than fashions 
—than “the styles’”—to women? Because of this, 
women.-read, and study, and keep “ The Butterick Trio” 
magazines. 

Would you make this “women’s influence’”’ yours? 

Then—advertise in “ The Butterick Trio.” 


Manager of Advertising 


Butterick Building 
ew York City 


F. H. Ratsten, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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A Publication With A Practical Purpose 


Beautiful Homes 


A National Magazine Devoted to Home Improvement 








The immediate and permanent success of BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 
both from an advertising and a subscription standpoint, is already 
assured. No new publication ever received a heartier welcome. 
Subscriptions are coming in at a surprising rate—our highest ex- 
pectations have been more than fulfilled. 

Fifty thousand copies is the mifimum circulation guaranteed start- 
ing eee O and the plans laid out, backed by the unquestioned 
merit of the publication itself, insures a constant increase from 
month to month, 

BEAUTIFUL HOMES is unlike any other publication devoted 
to Home Improvement. It is practical and thorough in its treat- 
ment of the subject. From the advertiser’s standpoint its best en- 
dorsement as a sales medium is the fact that it is only subscribed 
for by people who want it for what it contains. It must fill an 
actual desire. It is intended only for home owners, home builders 
or prospective home builders. 


Every Subscription Means 
An Interested Reader 


No premiums are offered—no special inducements are made to 
subscribers. There is no wasted energy in BEAUTIFUL HOMES 
circulation. Of how many publications is this true? 

In these days of many publications, it is the periodical with a 
personality and an influence with its readers—the one that secures 
subscriptions on sheer merit alone—that stands out and can com- 
mand recognition from advertisers. 

Our advertising rate is only 80 cents per line, with space discounts 
when 100 lines or more are used in a single issue. You will do 
well to contract now for all space to be used during the year 1909. 
The rapidly increasing circulation will certainly justify an advance 
in rates, but definite contracts for as long as one year will be 
accepted at the present terms until further notice is given. 

If you have not seen a copy of BEAUTIFUL HOMES we shall 
be glad to send one to any advertiser who is interested. The con- 
yer of the paper make our best argument for advertising orders. 

ress: 











THE LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CAL. J. McCARTHY, Adv. Mgr. 
UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS MO. 
Chicago Office New York: Office 
G. G. Hiscue R. J. Danny 


J. D. Ross G. B. Lewis 
1700 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 415 Flat Iron Bldg. 
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THE EVER INDISPENSABLE 
RETAILER. 





COLU MBIA PHONOGRAPHS WERE 
ORIGINALLY SOLD THROUGH THE 
COMPANY'S OWN AGENCIES—REAL 
DISTRIBUTION WAS SECURED WHEN 
THE BUSINESS WAS TRANSFERRED 
TO RETAIL DEALERS—A LITTLE IN- 
SIGHT INTO THE HOT COMPETI- 
TION NOW EXISTING IN THIS RE- 
MARKABLE INDUSTRY. 


Not long ago George P. Metz- 
ger, advertising manager of the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, 
wanted an _ interesting literary 


feature for his monthly house or- ° 


gan, the Columbia Record. So he 
persuaded Victor H. Emerson, of 
that company’s music department, 
to write a series of articles on 
the making of phonograph rec- 
ords. Mr. Emerson started out 
with a paper telling of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in finding 
ideal recording substances — of 
beeswax, which has too great vis- 
cosity; spermaceti, which is too 
tender; paraffine, which melts in 
hot weather; ozokorite, which 
gives off troublesome  shav- 
ings; cenecin, too soft and oily; 
canuba, too hard; stearine, which 
is too hard and crystallizes on 
cooling, and so forth. Virtually, 
the ideal recording substance is 
an insoluble soap. Mr. Emerson 
told, furthermore, how master 
records are made in a machine 
built as strong as an engine lathe, 
because even the softly senti- 
mental vowel sound “Ah” has a 
lifting force of fifty pounds when 
spoken, giving some conception 
of the strain exerted when a bar- 
itone like David Bispham sings it. 

As for the sapphire point that 
records Bispham’s “A-a-a-a- 
a-h!!!” it runs off into problems 
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of grinding beside which watch 
jewels are like boulders—grind- 
ing a phonograph sapphire is like 
taking a hair from one’s head and 
working it to a definite angle that 
must be accurate to one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch. 

Mr. Emerson’s first paper was 
fine technical stuff, likely to inter- 
est anybody selling phonographs. 
The second paper was good, too, 
in its technical interest. But here 
the expert fell a victim to that 
common temptation of star fea- 
ture writers—namely, the tempta- 
tion to “reminisce.” Abandoning 
technical matters for a moment, 
he begged to call his readers’ at- 
tention to a few funny stories 
connected with the early days of 
the phonograph industry—to re- 
count a little ancient history, and 
speak of occurrences not likely to 
be remembered by the younger 
generation in that business. 

How Mr. Metzger got his prize 
contributor back to technical de- 
tails doesn’t matter here, nor do 
the funny stories—though they 
were excellent. The essential point 
is the incredible reach of Mr. Em- 
erson’s memory, and his familiar- 
ity with the industry from earliest 
days. Mr. Emerson is, as it were, 
the Grand Old Man of the phono- 
graph business. He must be fully 
forty years old. When he started 
to talk of beginnings to the 
younger generation he spoke of 
things that happened nearly five 
years ago! 

When the census of 1900 was 
taken, the business of making 
talking machines and records had 
to be grouped with electrical ap- 
paratus, there being not enough 
of it to form a separate classifica- 
tion. When the manufacturing 
census of 1905 was taken, how- 
ever, a separate classification had 
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to be made, because in five years 
the phonograph business had 
grown more than 350 per cent. 
The value of talking machines 
and records produced in 1900 was 
slightly over a million and a half 
dollars. In 1905 it had grown to 
more than ten millions. To-day 
some of the companies are paying 
dividends of twenty-five per cent. 

During October, this year, two 
interesting announcements were 
made in the talking machine 
world, The Edison phonograph 
people advertised a new type of 
cylinder record, whereby, through 
a better waxen composition, the 
number of threads is doubled, and 
twice the music-or entertainment 
given. That announcement ap- 
parently. placed the Edison ma- 
chine in immeasurably superior 
position. But lo! almost in the 
same week the Columbia people 
informed the public, through large 
advertising, that its disc records 
could now be obtained with music 
on both sides—two records for the 
price of one. 

As usual in such cases, the 
competitors had been working for 
months, and behind the big ad- 
vertising there are interesting 
trade conditions. Three concerns 
now control the talking machine 
business in this country, it is said 
—the Columbia, Edison and Vic- 
tor companies. Edison machines 
play from cylinder records, Vic- 
tor from disc and the Columbia 
company makes both types. More- 
over, all phonograph records fit 
other machines playing the same 
type, disc or cylinder, so that 
dealers in the Columbia are able 
to sell music to owners of either 
Victor or Edison phonographs. 

The chief end of this business is 
the sale of records. A _ phono- 
graph is relatively simple in 
mechanism, and through certain 
trade conditions has been brought 
to a point where the profit on a 
machine is not large. The growth 
and profit are in records. Where 
increase in machines manufac- 
tured between 1900 and 1905 was 
less than 140 per cent, the in- 
crease in record business during 
the same period was nearly 800 
per cent. Every phonograph and 
graphophone sold creates a de- 


mand for records that ultimately - 
‘far outruns the cost of the ma- 


chine itself. Indeed, the industry 
has been brought to a point in 
salesmanship where the fortunate 
owner of a twenty-five dollar ma- 
chine is led on to buy fifty dollars’ 
worth of records. At that point 
the shrewd dealer sells him a 
cabinet to hold the cylinders or 
discs, at a price about equivalent 
to what was paid for the phono- 
graph. This cabinet, in turn, has 
room for twice as many more 
records. The forttinate posses- 
sor of the cabinet proceeds to buy 
records to fill its compartments, 
and by the time it is full he prob- 
ably wants a better phonograph, 
and then more records, and a 
bigger cabinet, and so on. Of 
course, he wouldn’t do it if the 
phonograph didn’t return ample 
pleasure for the money invested. 

As this business expands, there- 
fore, the companies want to con- 
trol record trade, and it is this de- 
sire that is furnishing most of the 
excitement just now. 

Some time ago a fourth factor 
was introduced in record sales. 
A new company came onto the 
market, with records that would 
fit any machine, and which had 
the advantage of being inde- 
structible. Heavy advertising was 
done for these indestructible rec- 
ords, and demand for them from 
all owners of phonographs was so 
great that the old companies had 
to do something about it. The 
Edison interests, according to re- 
port, prohibited their dealers sell- 
ing any competing records. In 
some instances dealers evaded 
this prohibition, it is said, by run- 
ning a partition down the center 
of their stores and selling Edison 
goods on one side and competing 
goods on the other, through a 
dummy firm. Or if that didn’t 
happen, then some small com- 
petitor down street took care of 
the competing business, which 
pleased the Edison dealer less. 
Just about the time this situa- 
tion began to ripen, the Colum- 
bia interests bought out the busi- 
ness of the company making the 
indestructible records (and trou- 
ble), and is now getting ready to 
do things with this newly acquired 
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" specialty. _So, though the phono- 


graph. business is young, the de- 
velopments in it are rapid. There 
seems to be plenty of fun ahead, 
and lots of big advertising, and 
probably sufficient new business 
for all. 

“The result of our announce- 
ment of the double record discs,” 
said Mr. Metzger, the other day, 
at the general offices of the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company, in 
the Tribune Building, New York 
City, “has been the addition of a 
night shift in our record depart- 
ment. That means more than ad- 
ditional business for us. It sig- 
nifies that trade for our retailers 
all over the country has been 
stimulated, and is recovering 
from panic consequences. Our 
year of general business depres- 
sion naturally hurt this business, 
for the phonograph, while a ne- 
cessity to people who own one, 
would still give pleasure with old 
records. But when we give two 
records for the price of one, peo- 
ple are brought back to the dealer 
for new music, the dealer has a 
strong new selling argument, and 
the new double records save him 
freight, loss, space, investment in 
stock, and enables him to carry 
complete selections for instant de- 
mand—a prime point in a live 
record trade.” 

“Mr. Metzger, has your com- 
pany any improvement in course 
of development that will make 
the phonograph less a nuisance?” 

Theadvertising manager laughed. 

“That is one of the cardinal 
points of the business,” he said. 
“We are working on it all the 
time. The improvement isn’t be- 
ing developed—it is here! The 
phonograph itself is not a nui- 
sance. Just hear it play Bonci’s 
rendition of Questa O Quella, and 
you must admit as much—unless 
grand opera at five dollars a seat 
is a nuisance, too. There are, 
undoubtedly, phonograph _ selec- 
lections that might not be pleas- 
ing to all auditors alike when 
played for the benefit of a whole 
neighborhood. But the improve- 
ments in records are really re- 
markable. Remember, the instru- 
ment was until very recently, just 
a talking machine for taking dic- 
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tation. Before music could be 
played at all it had to be run 
at three times the speed. All the 
difficulties in mechanical perfec- 
tion are encountered in the rec- 
ord-making department. After our 
company has paid $14,000 for an 
exclusive contract with an Italian 
opera star, the record department 
must: secure perfect delivery of 
the purchase, To-day we have not 
only most perfect voice records, 
but fine instrumental music as 
well—the violin, the ’cello, string 
trio music, etc. Look over our ad- 
vertising the past two years and 
you will see that it all tends to 
combat the conception of the 
phonograph as a nuisance by pub- 
licity for these superfine selec- 
tions. Grand opera is to-day a 
national enthusiasm in the United 
States, and we are taking advan- 
tage of this to raise the standard 
of selections associated with the 
machine.” 

Of the competitive phases of 
the business Mr. Metzger * had 
nothing to say, except that his 
company finds it advisable to be 
well represented in publications 
used for the advertising of other 
companies, on the principle that 
the announcements of one com- 
pany make just so much more 
receptive an audience for the an- 
nouncements of all. His period- 
ical mediums are magazines, 
chiefly, and advertising is cen- 
tered in a small number of the 
leading monthlies and weeklies, 
on the principle that concentra- 
tion pays. Newspapers are used 
to some extent, in cities where the 
company has its own: selling 
branches, and on this point of re- 
tail distribution he had some per- 
tinent things ‘to say. 

“The dream of every manufac- 
turer, I suppose, is to have his 
own retail selling agencies, dis- 
tributing direct to the consumer. 
and making him independent of 
the retailer. Originally this com- 
pany established its own agencies 
in large cities. That plan was 
sound in the phonograph business 
in early days. The machine was 
new as an amusement device. Ex- 
pert salesmen were needed to 
demonstrate and sell it: Our vast 
repertory of records had not been 
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developed, and sales of machines 
were the chief end of the propo- 
sition—indeed, at the outset ma- 
chines were not sold at all, but 
leased to people who used them 
as nickel-in-the-slot amusement 
devices. 

“To-day, where we have about 
sixty branches left, and are like- 
ly to discontinue those eventually, 
the Columbia is sold by above ten 
thousand retailers all over the 
United States. When I tell you 
that there are fully 17,000 retail- 
ers selling all makes of machine 
in the United States, reaching 
nearly every city, town, village 
and cross-roads, you will readily 
see the futility of selling through 
manufacturers’ agencies, and how 
vital a part the retailer plays in 
our business. 

“The retailer is the apple of 
our eye here, I want to assure 
you. He has learned to handle 
the machine better than we did 
ourselves in the early days, and 
has built up a trade in records 
that was not anticipated then. 
Practically all our advertising 
outlay goes directly to create de- 
mand for him, and back him up. 
All phonographs are manufac- 
tured under certain basic patents, 
you know, and through these the 
companies all operate in a way 
that gives strict maintenance of 
prices. This is a welcome con- 
dition for the retailer, and with 
him protected in this respect of 
price, it is the endeavor of all 
the companies to develop new rec- 
ords, improvements and _ talking 
points to help him to sell. In- 
cidentally, the manufacturing bus- 
iness is being built up along trade- 
mark and talking point lines 
against the day when the basic 
patents expire. In our own case, 
we give retailers exclusive terri- 
tory, and have an arrangement 
whereby any dealer who works 
actively in his territory can build 
business for himself with the as- 
surance that whatever local value 
he creates in connection with our 
goods will be his—practically it 
is‘ an arrangement whereby he 
holds territory through the devel- 
opment of a certain volume of 
business. 

“When a family buys a phono- 





graph, you know, there is some- 
thing more than a mere sale in- 
volved. Instead, a connection is 
established for the retailer, and it 
depends largely upon himself how 
strong, regular and profitable that 
connection is going to be. This 
connection, the sale of records, is 
the chief end of his business. It 
is the chief end of ours, too. So 
you will find all our periodical 
advertising centered on the new 
records, the-new improvements in 
records, and so forth, with a view 
to helping the dealer sell records 
to people who own any kind of 
phonograph. Record advertising, 
too, makes the strongest appeal 
to the people who don’t own ma- 
chines, for the great return of 
the phonograph is the pleasure to 
be got out of it. 

“A window full of talking ma- 
chines cannot be made very at- 
tractive, nor changed from week 
to week to maintain public inter- 
est. The machine is built to be 
heard rather than seen. The deal- 
er’s problem is to get people into 
the store to listen—those who do 
not own a machine to hear how 
much less objectionable it is than 
they had fancied, and those who 
already own machines to hear the 
newest records. No display of 
our goods could exert sufficient 
drawing power. So we send the 
dealer each month a complete set 
of window cards, timely, illustrat- 
ed in colors, keyed to the current 
periodical advertising and the cur- 
rent records, and all ready to be 
put in place. Some of these cards 
fit into permanent frames that our 
dealers build, while others are cut 
out trademarks, etc., to be fixed 
to the glass. 

“Then there is the Columbia 
Record, a monthly dealers’ maga- 
zine that goes to 13,000 names— 
an excellent thing for our own 
dealers, and likewise for other 
people’s in unoccupied territory. 
Originally this monthly started 
as a little magazine to be sent to 
consumers and dealers, too. For 
some time it ran along haphazard. 
Descriptions of the new records 
were published. If one of our 
people came back from Europe 
and wrote some impressions that 
seemed good, very likely they 
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THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 


Is the Recognized Authority 
and Exponent of the South 


It is wide reaching, covering every phase of South- 
ern industrial and commercial development. It occu- 
pies a firmly established position and exerts a forci- 
ble influence among Southern business men. It is 
recognized as the leading business authority of the 
South, and is “the most widely quoted industrial 


newspaper in the world.” 


1909 is going to be an active and prosperous period 
in Southern industrial and commercial development, 
and now is the time to tell the Southern people, through 
the Manufacturers’ Record, what you make and the 


claims you make for your product. 


ADDRESS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Our New Year’s issue, now being prepared, will 
be a splendid recital of the South’s varied industrial 
development. Advertising space is now being re- 
served and we invite you to be represented in it. 


Thanksgiving issue contains the most comprehensive 
and complete statistical exposition ever published 
about the South’s progress and potentialities. 
Ask for a copy. 
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were put into the Columbia Rec- 
ord, too. About a year ago, how- 
ever, it was transformed into a 
magazine for dealers only, and 
to-day it is one of our strongest 
mediums. Not only the new rec- 
ords are announced in a way to 
help the dealer make sales, but 
good selling talk, window sugges- 
tions, etc., are published, and all 
our magazine advertising shown 
and explained. The installment 
plan of selling machines, the ex- 
change plan of handling records, 
and other trade phases of the bus- 
iness are treated. This little pub- 
ication is valued as highly as any 
of the excellent trade journals 
in our field, and, of course, it deals 
with a wide range of matters 
from our individual standpoint 
and that of many of our progres- 
sive dealers as a trade journal 
could not do. 

“For the general public we now 
publish a separate periodical that 
gives a list of new records each 
month. It fits a No. 6 envelope, 
and is distributed in quantities 
to dealers, who mail it out to 
their own patrons. We hope to de- 
velop this monthly list, and make 
it a periodical of general interest, 
as well as a medium for stimu- 
lating the sales of all records so 
that there will be no dead stock 
on a retailer’s hands. Every one 
of our new records is made to 
sell, but some have better surface 
selling value than others. Prop- 
er description of the real qual- 
ities in a record that may, for 
some reason, have failed to make 
wide appeal to the public, can be 
counted upon to create a constant- 
ly increasing and profitable de- 
mand for it. 

“I may add, too, that all our 
periodical advertising is written 
with a view to bringing us in- 
quiries about new records, and 
thousands of these are referred 
every month to dealers in the in- 
qquirr’s community, ready to sup- 
ply demand.” 

Jas. H. Cortrns. 








The Tiffany Studios, New York, have 
issued a photogravure print of one of 
their recent memorial windows, for adver- 
tising their ecclesiastical work. The plate 
and the paper are of such artistic ex- 
cellence that the picture is well worth 
framing. It’s good advertising. 


SECOND EXHIBITION OF 
ADVERTISING ART. 


The National Arts Club, Gram- 
ercy Park, New York City, is 
preparing to hold early in Janu- 
ary its second annual exhibition of 
advertising art. 

The exhibition will open Jan- 
uary 5th with a reception, at which 
talks will be given by some artist 
of note who has had special ex- 
perience in art applied to adver- 
tising purposes, upon the relation 
of art to advertising and its de- 
velopment in the past few years. 

The exhibition will consist of 
designs prepared and used for 
advertising purposes. These de- 
signs will be accepted and ex- 
hibited on their merits as art, to 
prove that real artistic merit can 
go into an advertising design and 
enhance its value as advertising. 

Advertisers, advertising agents, 
advertising designers, commercial 
artists and others engaged in the 
preparatien of advertising matter 
are invited to submit designs for 
this exhibition. 

A jury consisting in part of 
artists or designers and in part 
cf advertising men, will select de- 
signs for exhibition and no design 
will be exhibited that doesn’t have 
real artistic merit, however good 
it may be as advertising. 

The purpose of this exhibition 
is to show that good art has its 
place in making advertising com- 
mercially more successful, just as 
such ideas add to the success of 
interior decoration, furniture mak- 
ing, textile weaving, architecture, 
jewelry and other fields of work 
which have their commercial as 
well as their artistic side. 

The exhibition held last year 
was a great success. It excited a 
widespread interest, attracted a 
large number of people, and was 
a surprising proof of the real ex- 
cellence of designing now being 
done for advertising purposes. 

The National Arts Club is 
anxious to take a broad and cath- 
olic position on the question of 
applied art, and it holds this ex- 
hibition of advertising art in the 
same spirit that it holds its ex- 
hibition of applied design in De- 
cember. 
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DOINGS OF THE AD CLUBS. 





The Advertising Men’s League 
at its last meeting elected these 
officers for the ensuing year: 

William H. Ingersoll, president; 
C. W. Beaver, vice president; H. 
H. Kress, treasurer, and John A. 
Kershaw, secretary. 

The league has adopted an in- 
novation in the work of advertis- 
ing clubs. During the winter it 
will work out in detail a complete 
national campaign of advertising 
and salesmanship for a non-ad- 
vertised product—a popular-priced 
clock. 

The League, as a whole, consti- 
tutes itself a board of directors 
for the “company,” and decides 
how to market the million dollar 
(first year’s) product of the “fac- 
tory,” going to the very roots of 
the proposition by determining 
probable demand, manufacturing 
costs, marketing methods, market- 
ing costs and their distribution. 

The following named officers 
were chosen for the “company” 
at the November meeting: Wil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, chairman board 
of directors; John A. Brock, ad- 
vertising manager; John A. Ker- 
shaw, sales manager; H. : 
Kress, auditor. 

Every step in the evolution of 
this campaign will be considered 
almost as seriously as if each di- 
rector had an actual money in- 
vestment in the “company”; there 
will be free and open discussions 
of every proposition presented, 
followed by acceptance or rejec- 
tion by the board. 

Sellers of advertising of every 
sort which can be employed in a 
general campaign of this nature 
will appear at the meetings and 
solicit business, offering advice 
and suggestions as to policy and 
methods as well as arguments for 
particular mediums. 


The Buffalo Ad Club announces 
a prize of $100 to be awarded to 
the person who submits the breez- 
iest slogan for the “Boost Buf- 
falo” committee of that organiza- 
tion. The slogan must be short, 
snappy and significant of some 
characteristic of the city and its 
citizens. The contest closes Dec. 
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31. Another prize of $250 is of- 
fered for the best advertising de- 
sign on shield suitable for a seal 
for advertising purposes, the same 
to be emblematic of Buffalo 
and her opportunities. Both con- 
tests are open. to everybody any- 
where. Competitors should send 
their suggestions to E. F. Olm- 
sted, H. O. Company, 54 Fulton 
street, Buffalo. 








+> 
Charles C. Stewart, who for five 
years has been connected with 
White’s Class Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, on December Ist 
assumed the sales management of 
the Baker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, that city. Mr. Stewart has 
handied this account successfully 
for the last three years. 


TWO ESSENTIALS 


in fair dealing with advertisers 
are frank statements of circula- 
tion and accurate information 
about advertising rates. 

Both of these requirements are 
met by The Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


CIRCULATION 


A statement of the net paid 
circulation for the preceding 
month appears on the editorial 
page of every issue of The Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. The circula- 
tion books are open to all adver- 
tisers. 

In October, 1908, the average 
daily net paid circulation ex- 
ceeded 141,000 and the average 
Sunday net paid circulation ex- 
ceeded 200,000 


ADVERTISING RATES 


All advertising contracts are open 
to advertisers, who can ascer- 
tain exactly what any advertiser 
pays for advertising space in 
The Chicago Record-Herald. 
Any advertiser can get the same 
rate on the same conditions as 
any other. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 

everywhere, 
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INEXPENSIVE SALESMEN. 





VALUV OF THE CATALOG IN EF- 
FECTING SALES HIGHLY APPRE- 
CIATED BY MANUFACTURERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS—HOW ITCUTS DOWN 
SALARY LISTS AND TRAVELING 
EXPENSES—ENGLAND AHEAD OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE USE 
OF THIS KIND OF ADVERTISING— 
PULLING POWER LARGELY DEPEND- 
ENT ON CONFIDENCE IN THE IS- 
SUING HOUSE. 





[Eprror’s Norte: The writer of this 
article is a specialist in mail order pub- 
licity, and is at present director of the 
mail order advertising of R. H. Macy 
& Co. His views are timely, as many 
firms are now engaged in preparing 
their new catalogs.] 





The importance of the merchan- 
dise catalog, both the special- 
ized and the general, is growing 
rapidly. Already manufacturers 
and distributors who use only pa- 
per and ink for salesmen are 
among the most important and 
comfortably capitalized and _ their 
activity and growth is very vigor- 
ous and healthy. 

Manufacturers and distributors 
are appreciating as never before 
the catalog’s importance as an 
economical evolution from the 
more expensive traveling sales 
force. The dealer and the con- 
sumer are constantly relying more 
and more confidently on this print- 
ed sales representative which 
comes to them by mail, exhibiting 
illustrations of nearly all classes 
of goods with descriptions and 
prices as definitely and accurately 
stated as though the personal rep- 
resentative of the firm were stand- 
ing at the dealer’s counter or in 
the consumer’s parlor, displaying 
actual specimens of the merchan- 
dise accompanied by elaborate ver- 
bal descriptions. 

The printed salesman—the cata- 
log—is often the more economical 
selling force and is made neces- 
sary through competition, compel- 
ling the reduction of expenses, 
and is made possible through in- 
creased business confidence and 
responsibility. 

Some manufacturers and large 
distributors who have analyzed 
most closely learn that the cost 
of issuing an adequate edition of 


the printed sales force is not as 
great as meeting the salary list of 
a force of traveling salesmen. They 
also appreciate that the expense of 
distributing this printed salesman 
through the mail is not nearly so 
expensive as meeting the weekly 
and monthly traveling bills of the 
old-time “drummer.” 

The catalog offers a very evi- 
dent saving in selling and distrib- 
uting expense which has been ap- 
preciated first by the manufac- 
turer and which he has presented 
very forcibly to dealers and con- 
sumers until to-day a dealer or 
housewife located a _ thousand 
miles from the base of supplies 
can secure almost every need by 
granting a leisurely interview at 
the most convenient time to this 
modern salesman—the printed 
catalog. 

Since the economic saving of 
the catalog to the manufacturer 
and purchaser has already been 
fully. demonstrated, even as the 
result of more or less haphazard 
and crude development, it is cer- 
tain that as soon as this printed 
salesman has received anything 
like the attention and _ training 
which has been devoted to travel- 
ing sales organizations, this mod- 
ern paper and ink representative 
will be the most powerful direct 
selling force and will minimize 
tremendously the cost of distribu- 
tion. 

To-day the two selling powers 
are rivals in the field—the travel- 
ing salesman and the printed sales 
catalog. A few days ago I met a 
very able traveling representative 
who had just returned from South 
Africa and is preparing for a trip 
to Australia, who spends his time 
establishing the sale of his com- 
pany’s product on the frontier of 
the world’s commercial civilization. 
His firm is one which through 
the excellence of its product 
has for years dominated the 
American market and maintained 
its old-time closely organized 
traveling sales force with its 
monthly experience meetings and 
inspirational ginger talks by the 
local managers. It is perhaps nat- 
ural that the methods which have 
in the past made this firm the 
most successful in the United 
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Every Copy of Suburban Life 
Represents a Suburban Home. 
What Better Introduction to 


42,000 Homes 


‘ Can You Possibly Find? 


FRANK A. ARNOLD, Advertising Manager 
44 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
Graham C. Patterson, Carroll J. Swan, 


Western Representative, N. E. Representative, 
838 Marquette Building, Chicago. 24 Milk Street, Boston. 
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States should still be used in its 
attempt to capture the markets of 
the world 

Contrasted with this firm’s special 
traveling representative, versed in 
almost every language and touring 
the globe, is the printed sales cata- 
log, issued by a single house in as 
many languages as the markets 
of the world require and at the 
expense of a postage stamp, pene- 
trating the frontier of commercial 
civilization, unhindered by fever 
or fatigue or the loss of passports 
or baggage. 

It is worthy of consideration 
that English manufacturers and 
merchants have developed the 
catalog salesman more than any 
American house. The advertis- 
ing manager of Herrod’s, London, 
told me a few weeks ago while in 
this country that they issue in 
addition to their 1,400 page an- 
nual catalog several hundred de- 
partmental catalogs during the 
year so that each month their cus- 
tomers are visited by a printed 
salesman representing their sep- 
arate departments, _ illustrating 
and describing the most appropri- 
ate goods of that department for 
that particular season, whatever 
it may chance to be. 

The president of a Western 
firm whose relations with drug- 
gists and general merchants 
through the West and South have 
been very close for a quarter of a 
centurv. as the result of maintain- 
ing a very large traveling sales 
force, writes me that a co-opera- 
tive plan which they have adopted 
and presented to dealers is a won- 
derful sucesss. By the adoption 
of this co-operative plan and the 
catalog salesman their friendly re- 
lations with the dealers will be 
maintained and the expense of 
the traveling force reduced. A 
number of years ago I was ac- 
tively connected with this same 
firm, and I can still remember that 
my monthly expenses as field man- 
ager of sales forces was often a 
subject of very serious thought— 
on the part of the company. The 
expense of our traveling sales 
force was the most important item 
discussed at the annual mectings 
in St. Louis. 

A quarter of a century or more 





ago the use of a catalog salesman 
by the representative houses of 
to-day, which were beginning their 
career at that time, would not have 
been nearly’ so effective as at 
present, because’ their reputations 
were not then established and con- 
sequently the confidence of dealers 
and consumers was much less than 
it is to-day. 

In fact, it is the improvement 
in business standards and the de- 
velopment of confidence between 
the seller and buyer which has 
made possible the present growth 
of the catalog salesman, and this 
increasing improvement in_ busi- 
ness standards and confidence will 
insure a still greater and more 
powerful influence for the cata- 
log as a selling force. The “guar- 
anteed sales” to dealers and 
the “satisfaction guarantee” and 
“money back” offers and “inspec- 
tion” offers to consumers have 
been .some of the most effective 
means of making the catalog 
salesman’s - visits popular. This 
printed salesman can’t answer 
questions—except those .that have 
been anticipated—but this catalog 
salesman has his argument 
strengthened by guaranteeing to 
refund. money in- case the pur- 
chaser, either dealer or consumer, 
discovers that anything had been 
left out, evaded, or misrepre- 
sented. 

When manufacturers and dis- 
tributors allow dealers and con- 
sumers, as they do to-day, to ex- 


change unsatisfactory merchandise © 


or to return it if it is unsalable or 
unsatisfactory, this tremendously 
increases the selling power of the 
catalog salesman and is a more 
irresistible argument to the pur- 
chaser than even the jovial per- 
sonality and convincing promises 
of the “Boys on the Road.” 

I believe that in the next few 
years the power of the catalog as 
a selling force, both to dealers and 
consumers, will be increased far 
beyond even its present impor- 
tance and that the almost extrava- 
gant expenditures which have in 
the past gone to organize and de- 
velop traveling sales forces will 
be devoted to a more careful and 
accurate analysis of catalog mak- 
ing and distribution and to pub- 
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licity through magazines or news- 
papers which will give the con- 
sumer and the dealer a knowledge 
of the business standing and re- 
sponsibility of the house issuing 
the catalog. 

Already there are representative 
and progressive manufacturers of 
almost every class whose broad- 
minded business foresight has led 
them to improve the opportunities 
afforded by the changed conditions 
so that to-day one can live in 
Texas and at the same time shop 
on Fifth Avenue with the leading 
jewelers or art stores of interna- 
tional standing through the me- 
dium of the catalog. Or a bride 
and groom, married in Montana, 
can choose their wedding apparel 
and house furnishings and _ the 
guests their wedding gifts, from 
the same assortment they would 
find exhibited if they visited Broad- 
way. Or, a dealer in some flour- 
ishing town in Kansas can stock 
his shelves after conferring with 


the printed salesmen, the catalogs © 


of a few representative American 
manufacturers and distributors. 


I don’t doubt that the ready adap- 
tability of American manufacturers 
will lead them to seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the changed 
and improved business conditions, 
just as they have been ready in the 
past to O.K. without the least hesi- 
tation the Pullman and dining car 
expense items of a salesman, even 
though the last man covered the 
same territory by “doubling back” 
and asked for a permit to ride in 
the caboose. 

There are, however, many.situa- 
tions which often require a per- 
sonal representative. 

I remember that during the sum- 
mer of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, a few years ago, 
I chanced to be stopping at a hotel 
in which Mr. Fenton, president of 
the Erie Preserving Company, was 
heavily interested financially, as a 
loser. They were spending adver- 
tising money pretty freely, but it 
wasn’t coming out of the profits. 
The summer had fairly begun and 
the time to make up losses was 
very short. 

Mr. Fenton asked me what I 
thought about the situation, and 
after going over the case pretty 
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IN THE BUYING MOOD 


‘Heavens, Clara!’ shrieked Mont- 
morency, pressing his hand to his 
right breast, “I never forged your 
father’s will.” ‘ 

“Never fear, Monty darling,” 
whispered the fair young heiress, in 
a voice rendered husky by hairpins— 

(To be continued in our next.) 

The above is not a quotation from 
the Technical World Magazine. You 
will find it in any number of any one 
of the popular fiction periodicals. 

Doubtless Technical World Magazine 
subscribers and _ readers - sometimes 
amuse themselves by reading trashy 
novels and short stories, just as they go 
to musical comedies and minstrel shows, 
with the idea of whiling away an idle 
hour. But they are not then in the 
mood to consider a serious business 
proposition. 

When they pick up the 


Technical World Magazine 
on the other hand, they expect enter- 
tainment, indeed, but along with it im- 
portant information about real and vital 
affairs. 

In the first case they are relaxed, 
careless and idle—resenting anything 
more serious than a love story. 

In the second case they are alert 
earnest and keen—on the lookout for 
any suggestion of value. 

Every business man who has ever 
sold goods knows that everything de- 
pends on the mood in which you find 
the prospective customer. 

he’s yawning, stretching, leaning 
back in his chair, and just getting 
ready to go to the ball game, it’s a poor 
time to hit him for an order. 

That’s just the way your “ad” in the 
fiction magazine finds him. Half the 
time he resents its intrusion ‘on his 
leisure—if he notices it at all. 

If he’s sititng square at his desk 
studying catalogues or looking into re- 
ports trom departments, he’s in the 
proper mood to consider a business 
proposition. 

hat’s why “ads’? in the Technical 
World Magazine give such good results. 

People who read the Technical World 
Magazine are reading it with their busi- 
ness eyes wide open. We get fifteen 
hundred letters a week from _ people 
who want to buy things which have 
been described in our reading pages. 
Some of these letters inquire about the 
kind of goods you make. Please let me 
talk it over with you. 

H. W. Walker, 

ge deg | Manager, 
E. E. Phillips, Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Advertising Manager, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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thoroughly I told him that what 
they needed wasn’t catalogs or 
beautiful booklets, but a personal 
representative to make a quick 
tour of the territory within a 
radius of about four or five hun- 
dred miles of Buffalo. Incoming 
visitors were very incredulous and 
all sorts of stories of extortions 
were being told, based not on the 
actual conditions, but from re- 
membrances of the Chicago Ex- 
position of earlier date. We talked 
it over and Mr. Fenton wanted 
me to personally make the trip. 

A few days later I reached Al- 
bany after having made satisfac- 
tory newspaper contracts with 
papers along the line of the New 
York Central and_ established 
confidence among organizations 
like the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, and among 
the representatives of other or- 
ganized bodies. 

From Saratoga I hurried down 
to New York and Atlantic City, 
Baltimore and Washington, where 
I received telegrams asking me to 
hold up for a few days, because 
they couldn’t handle the business. 
I returned to Buffalo to organize 
some co-operative arrangement 
with other hotel interests, who 
were still using the old plan, to 
help handle our overflow business. 
Then I hurried on to Cleveland 
to direct the work of assistants I 
had sent there in connection with 
the G. A. R. encampment, which 
was being held in that city. 


My chief aim all the time was 
to establish confidence among a 
few representatives in every city, 
who could personally extend con- 
fidence to their associates and 
planned my newspaper advertising 
to help this work. I didn’t issue 
any catalogs or anything but a 
simple folder, because the public 
was so incredulous that they 
wouldn’t believe anything I might 
have written anyway. This seemed 
to be one of the cases in which 
hotel bills and transportation ex- 
penses and personal influence 
seemed necessary to meet the re- 
quirements—stop losses and make 
profits before it was too late. 

The value of a paper and ink 
salesman—a_ catalog—largely de- 
pends upon how carefully the 


house issuing it has established 
confidence in the dealer’s and con- 
sumer’s mind, and how carefully 
that confidence, which is the cata- 
log’s. “personality,” is developed 
and preserved. American manu- 
facturers who deal fairly with 
dealers and consumers are trusted 
when statements are made by per- 
sonal representatives or by the 
print-press, providing the firm’s 
policy of fair dealing and respon- 
sibility is fixed in the public mind 
by adequate publicity. 
W. R. MEssincer. 
Renee eee 

Harry D. Reynolds, who for 
some years was advertising man- 
ager of the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Republican, and more recently 
business manager of the Glovers- 
ville (N. Y.). Herald, has joined 
the New York staff of the Vree- 
land-Benjamin Special Advertis- 
ing Agency. Mr. Reynolds is well 
known in the foreign advertising 
field. 


> — 
FLATTERY AS A BAIT FOR FREE 
NOTICES. 


CuHapMAN ApverTIsING Co. 
PortTLanp, Ore., Nov. 10, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

“Fake  testimonials’—circulated in 
good faith by the deluded publishers— 
but representing some misdirected good 
nature on the part of an advertiser— 
do more harm than good. 

In examining the “Records of Re- 
sults’ of a new client I discovered that 
a certain splendid western magazine 
had failed to make good for him, I 
reminded him of his letter broadly cir- 
culated by the magazine, telling spe- 
cifically of the inquiries and actual 
sales traceable to the advertising in 
this publication. 

“I simply wrote that letter to ‘jolly’ 
the publisher for some free advertising 
to this section of country and our- 
selves,” he explained. 

Inquiry in his city showed that other 
fake testimonials had been written for 
the same purpose. One instance was 
unearthed where the publisher had stig- 
matized an advertiser as a “knocker” 
because in his stubborn honesty he had 
insisted that his ad, while paying else- 
where, was not paying in this publica- 
tion. 

These testimonials undoubtedly have 
created false expectations and started 
an endless chain of disappointments. 
Inevitably the influence of the maga- 
zine will be injured, especially among 
the numerous coterie who share the 
“secret.” 

Some few people are smart enough 
to reap a quick harvest from clever dis- 
honesty but the work they do cannot 
endure. 

C, C. CHAPMAN, 
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POINTS ON AD WRITING. 


In talking to - me class of. the 
23rd street Y. M. . J. George 
Frederick, of the “Ward & Gow 
agency, said that the object of dis- 
play in advertising is to secure a 
proportion of that limited public 
attention for which so many peo- 
ple, with things to sell, are striv- 
ing, and, having secured it, to 
interest the reader sufficiently to 
purchase, or at least make inquiry 
for further information. 

After explaining the relative 
values of type, borders and illus- 
trations, in securing this result, 
Mr. Frederick showed the impor- 
tance of individuality in modern 
publicity, and maintained that oc- 
casionally an advertisement that 
lacks artistic merit may win out 
because it is so different. from the 
others which surround it. 

In ad writing the consumer’s 
needs and methods of thinking 
must be taken into consideration ; 
therefore, the ad writer should be 
a keen business man and a good 
student of human nature. 

Display should be used with 
special reference to the audience 
to which the appeal is made. But 
in general it may be said that no 
advertisement should be so set up 
that the eye is strained in an 
attempt to read it. Capital let- 
ters should not be generally used, 
as they are harder to read than 
lower case type 

The text should be broken up 
into paragraphs in order that 
there shall be so many more 
chances for catching the atten- 
tion of the reader. The lighter 
and more open the appearance of 
an ad, the more likely it will be 
to catch the eye. 
~~ 











Music as an advertising feature 
to attract business has been em- 
ployed for many years by hotels, 
restaurants and dry good stores. 
Recently the fashionable dress- 
makers of New York have dis- 
covered that music is an excel- 
lent means of attracting trade and 
are advertising concerts each day. 
Perhaps in the case of the dress- 
makers the introduction of music 
is not so much for the purpose of 
furnishing entertainment as to 
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soothe the angry feelings of fair 
customers who are dissatisfied 
with the ‘fit of their gowns. 





Thomas Balmer, Arfemas Ward 
and other bright and shining lights 
in the street-car advertising field, 
will no doubt be pained to learn 
that a new company, called the 
National Car Advertising Co., has 
been incorporated in Wilmington, 
Del., with a capital stock of 
$4,500,000 

Humphrey O’Sullivan, of rubber heel 
fame, is distributing a well written and 
artistic booklet giving an acount of the 
Marathon race of 1908. From this it 
appears that the shoes John J. Hayes, 
the winner, wore in this race, had live 
rubber heels. It’s a good scheme rd 
make use of news events to attract at- 
tention to an advertiser’s proposition. 


Worcester, Mass, 


The Gazette 


LEADS ALL WORCESTER 


daily papers in total advertis- 
ing carried during the six 
week days 


IN MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


the GAZETTE carried 23,624 

inches advertising—-leading its 

evening competitor by 7,757 
inches 


Gazette’s increase over 
1907 was 13%% 
WORCESTER’S © 
““HOME” PAPER 
Pays Advertisers BEST! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 

















THOUSANDS IN TOBACCO 

Janesville (Wis.) is the center 
of the million a year tobacco belt 
and the recent rainy, damp wea- 
ther permits casing and handling 
the crop, thus releasing for mar- 
NMS ket thousands of dollars of to- 
bacco and placing the money in 
immediate circulation. The Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette guarantees to put you in touch with 
35,000 population in this rich section, 

A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Bldg,, Chicago 

M. 0. WATSON, 34 W. 33d 8t., New York City 
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GOOD THEATRE PROGRAM 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


While you will find many gen- 
eral and local advertisers who 
have no use for theatre programs, 
you will find a lot more who be- 
lieve in them because they have 
brought them good results. 











If You Came Here 
to Enjoy Yourself 


WHY NOT MAKE THE 
EVENING COMPLETE? 


You have come to a good show 
You have come in good company 


COEY TAXICAB 
THE MAXIMUM OF COMFORT 
THE MINIMUM OF EX PENSE 
Telephone CALUMET 1042 


Coey AutoLivery Co. 1710-18 Indiana Ave 


Limousine Autos for Larger Parties. 




















There are some lines of busi- 
ness that consider them exceed- 
ingly valuable mediums. Among 


Don't Be a “Strap 
Hanger” 








Pa 
if You Do— 
and Don’t Ask You'll Never Get 
HER @ Chance To 
To Be One Ask Her 
Anything Else 


Anyove who can afford to attend the theatre can and should 
tide to and froins 


COEY TAXICAB 
Et a 
Tdephooe CALUMET 1042 
Our cab can get to you as easy as you can get to your telephone 
\ Cony. AUTO LIVERY CO.. 1710-18 Indinne Ave. 


a *) 


these are taxicab and livery firms, 
restaurants, drug-stores and cafés. 
One of the most striking ex- 


























amples of success achieved through 
theatre program advertising is 
that of the Coey Auto Livery 
Company, of Chicago. This con- 
cern, which has never used space 
in any medium except the Jeffer- 
son Theatre Programs, of that 
city, has in two years succeeded 
in building up a business of over 
$15,000 a month. This speaks 
well for the copy, the medium, 
and the service of the company. 








You Can Be Happy If You 
AR 7 An Auto 





When you leavé the theatre to-night, don't envy 
the few who ride away in their own machines 
You can ride in a Coey Taxicab for a trifling 
sum—just as comfortable as any $5000.00 car—- 
and a Taxicab will travel as fast as the law 
will allow. No big car can do more. 

Be sure it is a Coey Taxicab, if you want to 
get home safely. We are not responsible for 
imitations 


TELEPHONE 


CALUMET 1042 
COBY AUTO LIVERY CO., 1710 Indiana Ave. 


Aleo Limousines for larger parties. 














The accompanying ads are good 
samples of the style and copy em- 
ployed in establishing its extensive 
patronage. 


ANOTHER ADVERTISING SCHEME. 





Pe moon shone brightly on the old 


mil 

MAb” breathed the brave hero as he 
crossed the canvas bridge, “the lovely 
maiden sees me_ not. Her eyes are 
glued .in another direction.” 

“Yes,” spoke the dark villain, as he 
arose from behind the imitation rocks, 
“her eyes are glued with Stickem’s cele- 
brated horse glue. Free samples ma 
be had in the lobby. Don’t fail to as! 
for them when you pass out.” 

And, lighting a fresh cigarette, the 
dark villain strode off to draw his com- 
mission from the o company, his 
white teeth shining like piano keys as 
he strode.—Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 





Walter Binner has just completed a 
pretty little on to call the atten- 
tion of the poorse of Worcester, Mass., 
to Twin Oaks Farm Cream. The text 
is illustrated by eleven pictures show- 
ing views of the farm, dairy and meth- 
ods of handling the cream. 
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ADVERTISE WHERE THE 
CROWDS ASSEMBLE. 


WHY THE BIG MAGAZINES ARE S9 
PRODUCTIVE OF BUSINESS—IF YOU 
ARE TO SELL GOODS, YOU MUST GET 
HOLD OF THE MASSES—NO NEED 
TO FEAR THAT YOUR ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS WILL NOT BE READ IF THEY 
CONTAIN A LIVE MESSAGE. 








“Don’t you ever think for a 
minute that advertising in the 
magazines that carry a great deal 
of advertising does not pay,” said 
Cosmopolitan Jones, the man who 
looks upon the world as an ad- 
vertiser’s paradise, and who 
thinks his magazine does more to 
make it so than any publication 
in the field. 

“Why, bless your heart,” he con- 
tinued, “if advertisers want to ad- 
vertise in magazines that contain 
little advertising—if that is a point 
of merit—there is nothing to pre- 
vent them. There certainly are 
enough magazines that have that 
as a talking point,’ and Jones 
chuckled. 

“Tell me, do you think that 
Marshall Field ever wanted to get 
away from State street because 
there were too many other stores 
in that section of the city? Do 
you think Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co. would have waited almost 
twenty-five years and then paid a 
million dollars for their present 
store site if they felt that they 
could do better in some other part 
of Chicago? And, you know, they 
are right in the very heart of the 
retail store district. 

“Right down the street a little 
farther is a big store which is 
great to-day solely because there 
was erected, right across the 
street, another store that hoped to 
drive the first one out of business. 
The erection of the second store 
drew trade to the first. Women 
would not have gone down State 
street that far if there had been 
only one store there. But they 
would and did go there by the 
thousands because there are two 
stores. 

“Do you think any of the men 
who have stores on Broadway in 
the village of New York are be- 
moaning their fate and wishing 
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The 


Louisville 
Courier- 
Journal 


is the one great morning 
Daily of Kentucky, and is 
read by a substantial, pro- 
gressive people—the class 
every advertiser of meces- 


sity must reach, 


The 


Louisville 
Times 


is its evening contemporary, 
and combined with the Cou- 
rier-Journal gives the ad- 
vertiser a “strangle hold” 
on Louisville and Kentucky. 
These two great dailies not 
only give you the desired 
quantity of circulation, but 
quality as well. 


Circulation books are 
open to advertisers 


THE 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 
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they could get a place in some 
quiet, restful, sylvan spot “far 
from the madding crowd?” Isn’t 
it. true that every merchant 
who is not on that street must 
resort to special advertising of 
some kind in order to overcome 
in some small measure the lead 
which a business place on Broad- 
way gives those who are lucky 
enough to be able to pay the high 
rentals and sell goods at a profit 
to themselves and their customers? 

“The man who wants to get the 
greatest results from his advertis- 
ing goes with his advertising to 
those periodicals that contain ad- 
vertising. The fact that the ad- 
vertising of the big magazines of 
largest circulation is continually 
increasing, in spite of the fact 
that these magazines already con- 
tain large amounts of advertising, 
is proof that advertisers have 
found out by experience the truth 
of what I am passing on to you.” 

It is certain that Jones is right. 
No ordinary man will go very far 
to look at one automobile; few 
auto-enthusiasts will. But get to- 
gether several hundred automo- 
biles in. an auto show, and you 
have to hire policemen to keep 
back the crowds. 

All the advertising pages of a 
magazine will not appeal to a 
man, but it is a sure thing that 
some pages will appeal to most 
men. The dressy man will be in- 
terested in the ads which set 
forth in type and engravings the 
merits ot the various kinds of 
clothes — college, business and 
dress. The investor will want to 
know where he can place his 
money to the best advantage. The 
ad that is written in such a way 
as to attract his attention, arouse 
his interest, stimulate his desire 
and bring about a resolve to buy— 
that is the ad that will pull his 
money. 

The automobile man—even if he 
owns a White or a Buick or a 
Winton—will be interested in the 
advertisements of the other equal- 
ly meritorious cars—meritorious 
according to the point of view. 
He wants to know all about the 
others. He may change. It de- 
pends upon the quality of the ad- 
vertisement as well as the car. 


Of course there is such a thing 
as quality, and there is such a 
thing as class advertising. Manu- 
facturers of business supplies can- 
not afford to neglect to cover the 
field which the business magazines 
take care of, and it is equally cer- 


tain that the publishers of new’ 


thought books cannot afford to 
neglect the magazines which cir- 
culate primarily among followers 
of new thought philosophy. 

But as a general proposition 
the advertiser is pretty safe in 
agreeing with the arguments ad- 
vanced by Cosmopolitan Jones. 
The main thing is to get the 
crowd and then exercise sales- 
manship. 

Inarecent issue of Everybody's 
appeared an especially interesting 
article by Frederick Thompson on 
amusement parks. Thompson 
showed how crowds could be at- 
tracted, and how they are kept 
moving when they are once 
brought inside the gates of the 
great pleasure palaces. They want 
variety. They want quick action. 
They want something that makes 
them feel that they are getting 
their money’s worth. 

The circulation managers of the 
big magazines provide the crowd. 
Their problem is to supply the 
reading material that will satisfy 
the greatest number of readers. 
To do this they need the money 
which advertisers alone can give. 
The circulation managers and the 
advertising managers must work 
together. The more advertising 
obtained the more money must 
be spent on reading material 
which will increase the number 
of readers. 

And it doesn’t take a very big 
mind in order for a person to find 
out where the advertiser comes 
in. He’s got to pay something 
for the right to bring his “show” 
into the pages of the magazine. 
For this money he is insured a 
crowd—the size of which varies 
from month to month, but aver- 
ages so much. The magazine men 
bring the crowd to the door of 
the advertiser’s tent, but the 
crowd is like the proverbial horse, 
it is generally possible to lead a 
horse to water but it is not al- 
ways possible to make it drink. 
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How many individuals of the 
crowd brought. together by the 
circulation managers of the maga- 
zines read the advertisements got- 
ten together by the advertising 
managers depends wholly upon 
the way the owner of the “show” 
presents his proposition in the 
time and space allowed him, and 
also upon the satisfaction he gave 
those who accepted his proposi- 
tion in the past. 

You can see that Luna Park, 
the White City, Coney Island, and 
the rest of the pleasure resorts, 
are conducted just about the same 
as a modern magazine, and that 
the live advertiser may learn a 
few wrinkles from the spielers at 
the side-shows that can be used 
to advantage in those places 
where the crowd is. And, other 
things being equal, the place to 
advertise is where the crowd is. 

THOMAS DRrEIER, 


Business Manager, Sheldon. 
University Press, Libertyville, IIl. 


THE LOOKING-GLASS IS A 
POOR MEDIUM. 











The advertising novelty which 
consists wholly or in part of a 
looking-glass or mirror is, when 
all is said, an unprofitable adver- 
tising medium. How many men 
you meet carry a pocket mirror? 
Not one in twenty-five, yet there 
are thousands of these little mir- 
rors given away every year by 
advertisers. You may laugh at 
superstition yet you will turn pale 
should you happen to break a 
mirror. That reputed seven years 
of bad luck is what makes the 
novelty which contains a looking- 
glass an unprofitable, nay, a 
wasteful means of advertising. 

A few months ago a morning 
newspaper in a city of 50,000 in- 
habitants put into nearly every 
house a match-safe consisting of 
a large card to which were at- 
tached two match holders, a 
scratch pad and a small, round 
looking-glass. Why the glass was 
there I cannot say. It was a use- 
less addition, too small for prac- 
tical use, serving only as an ex- 
cuse for an additional expense in 
getting up an otherwise excellent 
and practical novelty. 
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Shortly after these novelties 
were distributed I was visiting a 

neighbor who had received one 
and was using it. Happening into 
her kitchen I saw the novelty 
tacked on the wall near the stove, 
but the glass had been removed 
and the cardboard cut level with 
the top of the match-holders. 
Turning to my hostess, a suspi- 
cion in my mind, I asked her why 
she had removed the mirror and 
cut down the cardboard. 

She replied, flushing slightly: 

“It was of no use, anyway. It 
was too small to be of any ser- 
vice !” 

Then she gazed defiantly at me 
as if daring me to contradict her. 

I could fairly see in her eyes a 
horror of the consequences(?) of 
breaking a looking-glass! 

In removing the mirror and 
cutting away the then useless 
cardboard she had cut away en- 
tirely the newspaper’s ad. 

I was given one day two pocket 
mirrors advertising a brand of 
cigars. As the case of my- watch 
has always served me as a mirror 
on those occasions when I am in 
doubt as to my necktie being in 
its proper position, I had no use 
for the mirrors. I wouldn’t have 
carried them anyway! I gave one 
to a friend whom I met in a cigar 
store. He read the advertisement 
on the back, adjusted his tie and 
then laid the mirror on the coun- 
ter and purposely left it when he 
departed. 

I offered the other to a young 
lady. 
“Oh, thank you,” she shuddered, 
“but I’d be afraid of breaking the 
horrid thing.” 

I will grant that nearly every 
lady carries a mirror in her hand- 
bag but you will have to admit 
that in nine out of eyery ten cases 
the mirror reposes_ securely 
against possible breakage in a 
pocket made especially for it. 

You can’t get away from that 
superstition of “seven years bad 
luck if you break a_ looking- 
glass.” It’s human nature, and 
you’re only wasting money when 
you try to force on some one else 
something you yourself would re- 


/ 
fuse! GeorceE F. WILSON. 
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WANTS TO KNOW WHERE 
HE COMES IN. 





Two women who had dallied 
with too much joy water in the 
thirst parlors along the Great 
White Way in New York one 
evening last week fell through 
the show window of a cigar store 
at Madison avenue and Forty- 
second street. 

After rescuing them from the 
shattered glass, the proprietor 
turned the lachrymose pair over to 
a policeman, who took them to 
the Night Court, where they were 
fined $3 each. The next morning 
the tobacconist placed this sign 
on the window in the store: 


This window was smashed by 
two intoxicated ladies. 
The magistrate fined them $3 each. 
The window cost $8o. 
Where in —— do I come in? 


The sign is flanked by three ex- 
hibits: “A,” a portion of the di- 
rectoire gown and its trimming 
worn by one of the ladies; “B,” a 
woman’s sidecomb, and, “C,” a 
green hat with purple trimmings. 
The exhibit attracts much atten- 
tion. 


a 
HAS A GUILTY CONSCIENCE 





Frank Spera, a former resident 
of Akron, Ind., has caused to be 
inserted in ,various newspapers 
this novel announcement: 

I want to make restitution and beg 
pardon of the people through the news- 
papers. When was in the butcher 
business in Akron I mixed tallow with 
lard and sold it to my customers. I ask 
all of these people in Jesus’ name to 
forgive me of the offence; and if there 
are any who are not satisfied: with just 
forgiving me, if they will send me a 
statement of the amount that they 
think they were wronged honestly, be- 
tween God and man, I will make all 
wrongs right. 

ices 


The Baltimore Journal recently 
gave a dinner to the advertising 
men connected with the various 
business houses of the city, with 
a view of assisting in the forma- 
tion of an advertising club. Louis 
Waterman, who was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Journal, 
presided. 


Frank B. Noyes, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, who was in New York 
this week, asserts that there has 
been a decided improvement in 
the business situation in Chicago 
since the election. “For nearly a 
year,” he said, “merchants have 
found it hard work to induce 
people to visit their stores. There 
was little money in circulation 
and hence there was little to 
spend. Right away after election 
the stores began to fill up and 
now business is exceedingly good. 
This means that there has been 
a decided increase in the volume 
of advertising. The outlook in 
the newspaper publishing business 
is therefore most promising.” 





A new rate went into effect on 
the Chicago Record-Herald on 
Dec. 1 the character of which is 
so unusual as to deserve special 
mention. To advertisers who use 


100,000 or more lines annually, ' 


under a five year contract, the 
publisher makes a rate of 15 
cents for the first two years, 16 
cents for the third year, 18 for 
the fourth year and 20 cents for 
the fifth year. The Record-Herald 
has several advertisers who use 
Over 200,000 lines. 





Henry C. Howes is now Pennsylvania 
field representative of The McFarland 
Publicity Service, Harrisburg. Mr. 
Howes preceded Conde Nast as _ adver- 
tising manager of The Pattern Publica- 
tions and was orion advertising and 
sales manager, at different times, for 
both Hershey and Wilbur, the Penn- 
sylvania Chocolate manufacturers. For 
a ae also, he was associated with E. 
St. Elmo Lewis in an advertising agency 
at Philadelphia. 





Adolph Kruhm has recently joined the 
staff of The McFarland Publicity Ser- 
vice, Harrisburg, coming to his position 
from the Barteldes Seed Company, 
Lawrence, Kan. Mr. Kruhm was for- 
merly connected with W. Atlee Burpee 
7 Bi: mpaeal Seed Merchants, of Phila- 
elphia 





Irwin Spear, of the Mahin Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago, in remitting $5 
for four years’ subscription to 
Printers’ Ink says: “I wish~-I could 
write all my checks with the same cer- 
tainty of getting value received—and 
then some.’ 





Robert F. MacClelland has recently 
been appointed advertising manager of 
Yachting and Pottery and Glass. 
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MADE A CONVERT BUT NOT 
A CUSTOMER. 





Much good ink has been spread 
in efforts to impress upon adver- 
tisers the advantage of keeping 
sales machinery abreast of adver- 
tising. There still is room for 
missionary work in this respect, 
with particular reference to a 
place. in Massachusetts, called 
South Weymouth. 

For years I have seen in vari- 
ous magazines some very hand- 
some, polished advertisements 
which set forth that Stetson shoes 
are a good buy at from $5.50 to 
$9.00, or words to that effect. 
They contained an admonition to 
“look for the red label” and an 
offer to send a booklet on request. 

I liked the shoe pictures in the 
ads and thought I would try a 
pair of Stetson’s, but I didn’t 
know where to buy them. | 

Of course the magazine ads 
didn’t give me the information; 
neither did a good-sized ad I re- 
call seing in the local papers. 

I looked in the store windows 
and bought Regal’s, Sorosis’ and 
two or three local makes, as my 
desire for Stetson’s was not suff- 
ciently strong to make me search 
out the company’s address and 
write. 

Last summer my brother-in-law 
came on from Pueblo, Colorado, 
wearing a pair of Stetson shoes. 
His recommendation was strong 
enough to send me on a quest for 
the red label. I ’phoned to four 
department stores and half a 
dozen shoe stores but no one 
knew where Stetson’s were sold. 
One department store formerly 
carried them but had discontin- 
ued the line. Two months passed ; 
then came a magazine with a page 
ad giving the address of the Stet- 


son Shoe Company as South: 


Weymouth, Mass. 

I wrote a postal card to the firm 
asking where I could buy Stetson 
shoes in Philadelphia. I waited 
a week. Then, needing shoes 
badly, I bought a pair bearing the 
W. L. Douglas trademark. Some 
days later I received in reply to 
my inquiry a letter, beginning: 
“In response to your request we 
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are sending you a copy of our 
booklet,” etc., etc. The letter con- 
tained this amazing paragraph: 

“We have no customers in Philadel- 
phia at present but will refer you to 
our store, The Stetson Shop, 7 Cort- 
landt Street, New York City. They 
will be glad to show you anything about 
what we have in Stetson Shoes.” 


No customers in Philadelphia! 
Surprising, isn’t it, when folks are 
asked to go to New York for 
their shoes, even though 7 Cort- 
landt Street is near the ferry! And 
not even an offer to sell by mail! 

The Stetson Company may 
have good reasons for not being 
represented in Philadelphia. 
There are two million people 
within a buying radius of that 
city. The climate makes the wear- 
ing of shoes a necessity. Some 
Philadelphians can afford to pay 
from $5.50 to $9.00 if they are 
convinced the shoes are worth it. 
Three or four of our dealers sell 
no shoes below $5.00 in cost. A 
new shoe house was opened here 
this Fall with a $30,000 local ad- 
vertising appropriation and eleven 
different makes of shoes in stock. 


Perhaps the Stetson Shoe Com- 
pany can afford to neglect this 
field. But can they afford to 
waste that portion of their maga- 
zine expenditure which buys cir- 
culation in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict? Can they afford to waste 
the advertising which appeared ir. 
Philadelphia newspapers just 
about the time the department 
shoes are not sold here? 

In their letter, they say every 
person who once buys Stetson 
shoes is a customer for life. Can 
they afford to lose customers pre- 
sumably so made when their 
shoes were not sold here? 

This is offered, not as a criti- 
cism of business methods of the 
Stetson Shoe Company, but as a 
concrete example of how many 
firms scatter good seed in fields 
which they never reach with the 
scythe or mowing machine. 

What’s the use of spending 
money tO convince a man he 
should have your shoes, or hat, or 
automobile, or toothpick, or shav- 
ing soap if you don’t make it pos- 
sible for him to buy? 

Paut Lewis. . . 
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BERNHEIMER’S STRIKING 
ADVERTISING METHODS. 


WHAT THEY WERE AND HOW THEY 
BUILT UP THE LARGEST “POPULAR 
PRICE” DEPARTMENT STORE IN BAL- 
TIMORE—UNIQUE CHARACTER OF 
THE COPY EMPLOYED—MORNING 
NEWSPAPERS CHIEF MEDIUMS 
USED — SCHEMES FOR GETTING 
PEOPLE TO VISIT THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT—TALKS THAT APPEAL TO 
THE CROWD. 

Stories of business success grow- 
ing out of small beginnings have, 
in the minds of some, become 
commonplace in America, because 
of the monotonous sameness of 
their details. The contributory 
causes in the creation of a splen- 
did business growth in St. Louis 
are essentially the same as those 
that produce a like result for a 
similar organization in Pittsburg 
or Omaha. 

There is, however, in Baltimore, 
a department store that has 
achieved extraordinary succéss by 
advertising methods that I believe 
to be absolutely unique. 

Bernheimer Brothers, now the 
largest “popular price” department 
store firm in the city, started their 
business less than twenty years 
ago in a little building 30x8o feet, 
on Lexington St. in the heart 
of the shopping district. They 
soon found it necessary to secure 
more space, and added the ad- 
joining building on Lexington St. 
When further expansion on this 
street seemed unwise, owing to the 
high price of real estate on that 
thoroughfare, they built through 
to Fayette St, the next street 
south, tunneling under and bridg- 
ing over the intervening alley. 

This six-story Fayette St. an- 
nex, which is thoroughly fireproof, 
up to date, and nearly twenty times 
as large as the original store, was 
thrown open to the public on Mon- 
day, March 9, 1908. In response 
to a page advertisement in each 
of the Baltimore morning papers. 
the Sun and the American of that 
date, it is estimated that 100,000 
persons availed themselves of the 
invitation to inspect the building. 


This finely organized business 
establishment with its tens of thou- 
sands of customers, although a 
splendid testimonial to the energy 
and business shrewdness of its 
owners, Messrs. Ferdinand and 
Herman Bernheimer, I. I. Wolf 
and Charles L. Faulkner, is, first 
of all, a monument to the value of 
newspaper advertising, for that is 
the force that contributed most 
to its upbuilding, for Bernheimer’s 
is the largest single user of news- 
paper space in Baltimore. 

The advertising of the house 
has been in the hands of I. I. 
Wolf, one of the partners, for 
many years. Mr. Wolf was born in 
Alzei, Germany, and came to the 
United States when a young man, 
where he selected Baltimore as 
his home. He secured several 
positions and finally went with 
the Bernheimer firm. After two 
years the members decided he 
would be a valuable partner, and 
he was given an interest in the 
business. 

Mr. Wolf had had no advertis- 
ing experience when he began and 
allowed no precedents to guide 
him in preparing his copy. He 
struck out in his own way, and 
“his own way” proved quite as 
different from that of Wanamak- 
er’s and other department stores 
as Wolf is different from the 
usual advertising manager. 

There was but one point of re- 
semblance: his ads were printed 
in black ink. It was a hard pu'l 
at first, as Mr. Wolf stated in one 
of his advertisements: 


“When Bernheimer first opened his 
little 30x80 store and put in the various 
departments which constitute a depart- 
ment: store, our Baltimore merchants 
ridiculed him; called him eccentric; s9‘d 
he would never make it go; called him 
a cheap guy. When Bernheimer was 
seen on the streets invariably he would 
be greeted with “Hey, Berney!” “Hey, 
291” “534” and “9.” and “What are 
you going to do next?” But it was not 
very long before some of the Baltimore 
merchants realized that this rid‘cu’ous 
Bernheimer’s ideas were not altogether 
an eccentricity, but that there was a 
method in his madness. 


In reaching the public Bern- 
heimer has pinned his faith almost 
entirely to the week-day issues of 
the Baltimore morning papers. the 
Sun and American, and the Herald 
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when that paper was a morning 
journal. He never used the Sun- 
day papers. The evening papers 
had not been employed up to a 
few months ago when a small 
music department advertisement 
began to appear once a week. The 
street cars have only been pat- 
ronized for a short period to call 
attention to the new building. 

It was, however, not so much 
in the placing of the business that 
Mr. Wolf’s ideas differed from the 
accepted standards of department 
store advertising as the kind of 
copy and the style of typography 
used and the startling press agent 
methods he followed in focusing 
the attention of the public on his 
announcements 

The greater portion of the ad- 
vertisements, which occupied from 
one and a half to three full col- 
uumns each day, was set in agate 
lower case with small heads every 
eight or ten lines. These heads 
were seldom larger than long 
primer or 12-point Contour. No 
eye-attracting black type effects 
and few verbose “talks” were em- 
ployed, the space being devoted to 
prices line after line, like the fol- 
lowing : 


Lace Counter Bargains 


Fayette Street Entrance. 

21 39c. Val. Lace and Inserting, 21c. 
21 = dozen. 

5 12c, Pearl Buttons for 5c. dozen. 
10  15c. Embroidered Laundered Col- 
10 lars, 10c. 


Embroidery Counter 


Lexington Street Entrance. 

6 15c. Embroideries, 6c. yard. 

10° =19c. Silk Veiling, 10c. yard. 

& 10c. Embroidered Turnover Col- 
5 lars, 5e. 

1} 5c. Pearl Buttons, 1¥%c. dozen. 
10. Lawn Ties, Collar attached, 10c. 


Men’s Hats, 69c. 


69 300 more of those Men’s Soft and 
69 = Stiff Hats at 69c.; sold elsewhere 
€9 as bargains at $1.50. 

First Floor, Fayette Street. 


Fancy Vests, 89c. 


89 200 more of those Men’s $4 and 
89 $5 Fancy Vests at 89c.; come 
89 early. 

First Floor, Fayette Street. 


Bernheimet’s elected to cfeate 
and fill the field of a “Bargain 
Store” and bent all energy toward 


the assembling of bargains that 
would appeal to the masses on the 
principle that “Prices will speak 
for themselves.” It has never been 
a popular store with what is 
known as “the carriage trade,” 
but the middle class read the ad- 
vertisements and flock by hun- 
dreds to get the offerings. 

Every day Wolf managed to 
offer a striking bargain for 29¢. 
or -5%c. or $1.98 that would ap- 
peal to the economical, and every 
now and then used some new 
means to arrest attention. In 
this respect his methods were not 
unlike those of the press agent 
and the ideas were quite as ex- 
traordinary as those sent out by 
the .cleverest of these theatrical 
boomers. 

To-day it might be a live baby 
offered for adoption; to-morrow, 
a live sheep at so much for the 
fore quarters, so much for the hind 
quarters, and so much for the 
wool; the next day an appealing 
bargain like this: 


1 up to $3 Straw Hat, 

1 Package Toy Gusto, All 

1 Can Baked Beans, for 

1 _ ane. Ham, 

1 Can Sardines 

And 2 Good Cigars, 39. 


Occasionally the programme was 
varied by inviting the public to 
visit a free wild animal show on 
the third floor and urging parents 
to bring the little ones with them. 

The following style was used 
quite frequently. It was always 
effective because it appealed to the 
great American sense of humor 
as well as the pocketbook: 


SHOES, 12%c. 
EACH 


Worth up to $4 Pair. 
Sale at 10:80 

; One-Legged People Hurry 

12% Men’s Shoes and Oxfords, La- 
12% dies’ Shoes and Oxfords, Boys’ 
12%4 and Youths’ Shoes, Girls’ and 
12% Children’s Shoes and Oxfords— 
12% Tan, Black, White and Patent 
12% Leather. Now comes their history. 
12%4 They were the samples of Plitz 
1214 Shoe Company; and hence are 
12% odd Shoes, but we matched them 
12% up into pairs as near as_ possible. 
12%4 Some of them can’t be told apart. 
12% Samples of shoes that sold up to 
12% $4 a pair. Take them while they 
12% last at 12%c. a shoe, or 25c. a 
12% pair, and we'll sell them separate 
12% if you want them that way. Now 
12% one-legged people, here is your 
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12% chance. Can you beat it? Re- 
12% member, most of them match into 
12% pairs, and you can get a pair of 
12% $4 Shoes for 25c. 


By this’ and similar announce- 
ments he aroused the interest of 
his public and kept them wonder- 
ing what “Bernie,” as he encour- 
aged his customers to speak of the 
store, would do next. 

In following this method the 
Bernheimers have sacrificed dig- 
nity, but have gained much in the 
good-will and familiarity of their 
customers, which means dollars in 
the end. 

Occasionally, however, Mr. 
Wolf would depart from his severe 
style and introduced a special de- 
partment or an exceptional bar- 
gain with an inimitable “talk,” of 
which the following is a sample: 


WHY IS IT 


FURNITURE 

CHEAPER THAN ANYWHERE? 

Ding! Ling! Ling! goes the front 
door Bett on Monday morning early. 
Oh, look who’s here—the installment 
collector holding out his hand for your 
weekly tribute toward the installment fur- 
niture man’s wealth! When you buy furni- 
ture on installment you pay 3 times our 
price and, besides, the installment man 
owns you body and soul. Don’t you 
dare to move mo of that furniture for 
you are constantly in dread, for should 
your wage-earner lose his job, up backs 
the wagon and out goes the furniture, 
besides all the money you have already 
paid. When you buy Furniture from 
us you buy from a strictly cash house, 
and we sell you Furniture at the same 
rate of profit as we sell butter and 
cheese and everything else in our house. 
We buy for cash and sell for cash. 
There ts a floor full of Furniture for 
you to look at. Examine the quality— 
you'll find it up to the standard and a 
darn sight better. In most cases you 
pay about % the price that installment 
ouses ask you. Your mind is easy, 
and if you should be called to your 
Maker the next moment you'll go with 
a clear conscience of not having con- 
tracted debts you have not been able 
to fulfil. Lead the simpleelife and buy 
your Furniture from Bernheimer. As 
an example, we quote below a few Fur- 
niture Bargains. Read what they are: 


Oak Chiffoniers, $2.98 
Oak Dressers, $4.98 
Nursery Chairs, 49c. 
Clothes Trees, 49c. 
Mattresses, All Sizes, $1.49 
Dining Room Chairs, 69c. 
Woven Wire Springs, 98c. 
Round Extension Tables, $7 
Complete Parlor Suits, $8.98 


Again it would be deemed ex- 
pedient to warn  Bernheimer’s 
patrons of the end-of-the-season 


mark-down sales of the clothing 
houses in the following manner: 


CLOTHING 
WELL! WELL!! WELL!!! 
LOOK WHO’S HERE! 
THE BUGABOO SALES 
The usual Bugaboo Clothing Sales 
are in full blast. % price, 4% off, % 
price, any old price at all. Clean 
sweeps. One takes in partners, others 
put ’em out, or in other words, the 
baby has got to have a name. Every- 
thing is being sold at a mere song—at 
least, so reads the papers—but tell us 
truly 
At these sales Can you buy 
Boys’ $1.50 Suits for 69c? 
Boys’ $2 Suits for 98c? 


Mr. Wolf’s language would 
never be mistaken for the lucubra- 
tions of Henry James or Edith 
Wharton, but in his field among 
Bernheimer’s patrons his writings 
are better known than either of 
these two. 

Some may say his style is un- 
dignified, and Kipling would 
call it 


-_. « Talk of common things, 
Words of wharf or market place, 
And the ware the merchant brings,” 


but this is the best kind of talk 
for a store like Bernheimer’s. 

Bernheimer’s success may be at- 
tributed first of all to the intelli- 
gent use of newspaper advertising; 
always the best where prices are 
quoted and direct results desired. 

Second, to taking advantage of 
the opportunity while the time was 
ripe for the establishment of a 
cheap priced cash store for the 
people, and last but not least, to 
the style of advertising matter and 
methods adopted for reaching the 
class to which Bernheimer’s looked 
for its patronage. 

J. W. Dove. 


——_— ++ 


Maynard T. Joy, for many years 
connected with the Homestead of 
Des Moines, Iowa, as advertising 
writer and solicitor, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York 
office of the Merchants’ Trade 
Journal. 


The Bemidji Commercial Club, 
of St. Paul, has adopted resolu- 
tions urging the Minnesota legis- 
lature to make an appropriation 
of $100,000 for advertising the 
State’s advantages. 
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TRE HOME PATTERN CO. THE : NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and MONTHLY SLY QUARTERLY Metropolitan Tower 


ICAGO 
Distributors of ws 747 Marquette Bidg 


re =F STYLE BOOK POSTON, Sevonanire st 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
METROPOLITAN TOWER 
NEW YORK SUBJECT: 
The Unthinking 
Advertising Man 


Mr. American Manufacturer, 
Busytown, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir:- 


With practically no pecuniary sacrifice on their part, 
tire'daily newspaper gets into the hands of its readers. And 
compared with the 10 cent magazinos, for instance, it is cheaply 
printed on poor stock. 


Yet, notwithstanding ite short life, its cheap circula- 
tion, its poor press work and its cheap stock, the newspaper gets 
for its advertising space thousands of dollars where the magazine 
gets hundreds, 


The ansver.is: No matter how it looks or how it is circu- 


lated, the newspaper is of the utmost interest to those into whose 


hands it falls, 


Now, supposing the advertising value of the sos 
had not already been demonstrated, the unthinking advertising man 
would be apt to take one look at its method of distribution, at the 
quality of its press work and stock, and say: "Not for me" 





Likewise, in considering the possible advertising value of 
the Monthly Style Book, the unthinking advertising man will look at 
its methods of distribution, the quality of its stock and press work, 
and say: "Not tor me" 





He won't stop to consider that, like the newspaper, though 
cheap in stock and inexpensively circulated, the Yonthly Style Book 


is of the utmost interest to those who get it. 


For those who care to look at the matter in a "thinking" 
way, certain facts are printed on tne next two pages, 


Very truly yours, 


THE HOME AZATTERN 
By 

















o The Unthinking Advertising Man 


Next Letter- _ 
Would You Use a Newspaper 
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A Sign of the We have had re- 


cently some en- 
Times couraging indi- 


cations that the advertising world 
is beginning to interest itself in 
certain underground operations 
which we have characterized as 
“press-agentism.” For the bene- 
fit of those who do not as yet ap- 
preciate the growth of this ex- 
crescence on legitimate advertis- 
ing, we reproduce herewith a 
specimen of the little ads that 
may be seen from time to time in 
the want columns of metropolitan 
dailies : 


CAPABLE JOURNALIST. 

A CORPORATION MAINTAINING AN EX- 
TENSIVE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT RE- 
QUIRES THE ENTIRE SERVICES OF A CAP- 
ABLE JOURNALIST; SHOULD HAVE §0ME 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF EUROPE AND BE 
ABLE TO CONDUCT A NEWS SERVICE AND 
PREPARE GOOD DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES AND 
FEATURE STORIES FOR PUBLICATION; AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR INTERVIEWS IGNORED UN- 
LESS ACCOMPANIED BY FULL PARTICULARS 
AS TO EXPERIENCE, QUALIFICATIONS AND 
MONTHLY SALARY EXPECTED,. ADDRESS 
Ss. R., 504 HERALD. 


We do not know just what “cor- 
poration” in this particular in- 
stance is seeking the services of 
a “capable journalist” nor have 
we taken means to find out. Any 
one of a hundred guesses might 
be right. But there is no ques- 


tion at all about the purpose that 
lies back of this innocent(?) lit- 
tle “want.” Another corporation 
has become wise to what a “capa- 
ble journalist” may accomplish in 
the way of free publicity for his 
employer and still another effort 
is to be made to creep into the 
reading columns of the news- 
papers when the _ transaction 
should properly be conducted at 
the business counter. 

Mr. Advertiser, do you think 
this matter does not interest you, 
that it has no particular applica- 
tion in your own case? The cor- 
poration that inserts the above 
want may be your deadly rival. 
Presently the reading columns of 
many newspapers will blossom 
with “good descriptive articles and 
feature stories” in the interest of 
your competitor. What will you 
do about it? Will you clamor at 
the newspaper offices to have the 
stable door locked after the horse 
has been stolen? Will you at- 
tempt to counteract the effect of 
“feature stories” for which your 
competitor pays nothing with dis- 
play ads for which you must pay 
big money? Or will you, too, seek 
subterranean channels of public- 
ity and add to your staff a “cap- 
able journalist” who knows how 
to dress things up so that they 
will pass muster in the editorial 
rooms ? 

Mr. Publisher, do you know 
how much you may be losing in 
dollars and cents through the ac- 
tivities of the press agents? Have 
you ever had a council with your 
editorial department on the sub- 
ject and put them on their guard? 
Tave vou any idea where this 
sort of thing is going to wind 
up if you don’t adopt some strong 
repressive measures? For ex- 
ample, the telephone companies 
are spending liberal sums _ in 
straight legitimate advertising for 
the purpose of influencing public 
opinion. It is a fine campaign 
and we are all glad to witness 
it. Supposing they had elected 
to employ a few “capable journal- 
ists” instead of a regular adver- 
tising agent, would you, Mr. Pub- 
lisher, care very much one way 
or the other? 
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The advertising manager of a 
leading daily in a large Western 
city says: “If Printers’ INK 
never did another thing beyond 
exposing the press agent abuse, 
it would justify its right to ex- 
istence and to the gratitude of 
the advertising world. Here is 
an experience | recently had right 
in my own city. A new hotel was 
to be launched and I was asked 
to figure on a proposed advertis- 
ing campaign. The price came 
close to $5,000. The hotel pro- 
prietor wanted me to accept 
$3,000. I stiffened up and told 
him on my word of honor as a 
gentleman that he could not buy 
that space for a cent less than my 
quotation. Imagine my feelings 
when I picked up our Sunday 
paper a few weeks later and saw 
a double-page spread on the new 
hotel, written up by one of our 
best special writers and fully il- 
lustrated with pictures of ‘the 
magnificent lobby,’ ‘the imperial 
suite,’ the portrait of the $20,000 
chef imported from Paris, etc. 
The hotel man did not have to 
spend $5,000 or even $3,000. He 
got a first-class ad without money 
and without price and we paid 
our salaried men to get up the 
copy in the bargain. The joke 
was on me, or rather on the stock- 
holders of my paper. I really 
can’t blame advertisers for em- 
ploying press-agents so long as so 
many good papers remain compla- 
cent. We must get together and 
I hope Printers’ INK will keep on 
poking up the sleepy ones.” 








Put This Lie Many years ago 

some one started 
In Its Grave oy its travels the 
lie that “ninety-five per cent. of 
the men who embark in business 
fail” and it is still doing service. 
You will find it quoted in ad- 
dresses to young men as a warn- 
ing, it is used to console those 
whose careers have been fizzles, 
and it is trotted out by publishers 
whose mediums have proved un- 
profitable to advertisers. 

It’s a ridiculous lie and the won- 
der is that so many people have 
believed it. If ninety-five out of 
every hundred men who embark 
in business fail, how long would 
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it be before the entire wealth of 
the country would be in the hands 
of five per cent. of the population? 

Did any one every ask Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s for the percentage of 
failures and get such an answer as 
that? 

If a majority of those who use 
the advertising columns of the 
various publications did not get 
satisfactory returns for their out- 
lay would they continue to adver- 
tise? 

Let us bury this ninety-five per 
cent. lie so deep that no one will 
ever hear of it again. Certainly 
no intelligent man should be guilty 
of making use of it except to show 
its absurdity. 


Educating Mr. Thomas Rus- 
the sell, our resident 
I London corre- 
Salesman  gpondent, in an 
article printed in these columns 
last week, called attention to the 
effect specialty advertising is hav-. 
ing upon English retailers and 
their salesmen. He said that ow- 
ing to the extensive advertising 
now done by the manufacturers of 
food products and other articles 
of general consumption, store- 
keepers in that country no longer 
possess that intimate knowledge of 
the goods they sell once deemed 
necessary. All they now do is to 
lay in a stock of advertised goods 
and hand them over, without com- 
ment, to those who call for them. 
In order to awaken a greater 
interest in and make them better 
acquainted with the products they 
handle, the National Association 
of Grocers’ Assistants has inau- 
gurated an educational movement 
among its members, which, it is 
hoped, will bring about a great 
improvement in the entire bodv. 
It is gratifying to know that the 
conditions that obtain in England 
do not obtain to the same degree 
in America. In the first place our 
shop keepers and their clerks are. 
as a class, better educated and of a 
higher type. ‘They are constant 
readers of the newspapers and 
magazines and are therefore bet- 
ter informed as to the character 
of the goods they handle. More- 
over, manufacturers, realizing how 
much depends upon the intelligent 
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co-operation of retailers and their 
assistants, take special pdins -to 
furnish them with printed matter 
in the form of attractive booklets, 
cards and circulars that will give 
them an accurate knowledge of 
their products. 

The general advertiser whose 
advertising efforts are confined to 
the education of the consumer, to 
the neglect of the very persons 
who can help him most in pushing 
his goods, is indeed short-sighted. 

While it is a fact that people 
usually know what they want when 
they visit the grocery or the dry- 
goods stores, it is also true that 
the advice of the clerks is fre- 
quently asked as to the merits of 
a particular article. 

It is therefore highly important 
that not only the jobber and store- 
keeper should be made acquainted 
with the selling points of the 
goods for which a market is 
sought, but. that the clerks who 
come in direct contact with the 
customers should receive special 
attention. This plan is of para- 
mount importance to manufactur- 
ers in building up a demand for a 
new article. 








Passing of \t was formerly 


a standing rule 
Long Hair among the old- 
Advertising time patent med- 


icine men. that to be successful 
they must wear their hair long, 
adorn their shirt fronts and fin- 
gers with snarklers, and cover 
their. pates with broad-brimmed 
hats. 

They attracted attention wher- 
ever they. went because of their 
unusual appearances. People in 
the smaller cities were much im- 
pressed and stared at them in 
the ‘hotels and on the streets. 
Their curiosity was aroused, and 
when night came and torches were 
lighted around the medicine man’s 
carriage, crowds gathered to lis- 
ten to his stories, to watch his 
slight-o’-hand tricks, and, later, 
to dig down in their jeans for 
money with which to pay for the 
worthless nostrums they sold. 

The medicine man dressed in a 
startling manner to advertise him- 
self and his business. And it was 





good advertising, too, for it drew 
the crowds. 

When Joaquin Miller, the poet, 
went abroad, he found that Brit- 
ishers best appreciated him when 
he clothed himself in a Wild West 
costume, and so half the time he 
affected that style of attire. Peo- 
ple knew that he came from the 
breezy West, where the buffalo, 
the wild antelope and the painted 
Indian abound, and they wanted 
him to look the part of the poet 
of the Sierras, and he accommo- 
dated them. In other words, he 
advertised himself, 

The growth of newspaper and 
other forms of printed advertising 
is robbing us of the picturesque 
characters that formerly gave life 
and color to the passing throngs in 
the streets. The old timers who 
contracted the habit of ostenta- 
tious personal display are pass- 
ing away. Buffalo Bill and Major 
Burke still wear long hair and 
broad-brimmed slouch hats for 
business purposes, but when they 
are gone there will be none to 
take their places. 

Something besides queer clothes, 
whiskers and Little Willie collars 
are now necessary to excite an 
absorbing interest in what a man 
has to sell whether it’s poetry or 
little liver pills. Printers’ ink 
is the Aladdin’s lamp that turns 
merchandise into gold. 





The Puzzle An odd business 


has grown up in 
Tipster London the past 
few years. 


Cheap British maga- 
zines hold much of their circula- 
tion through offering cash prizes 
for solutions to puzzles. Several 
hundred enterprising persons sell 
“solutions” to the week’s puzzles 
in the various penny papers, ad- 
vertising much like the tipsters on 
races. The average puzzle tip- 
sters offers to sell in, say, a miss- 
ing-word contest, one solution for 
sixpence, three solutions for a 
shilling, six for one-and-six, etc. 
Some offer a sample solution free. 
Others sell a weekly service of 
solutions to all the puzzles. “No 
win, next free” is another offer. 
All boast of their solutions that 
won last week, 
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SAVE THE HOSS MARINES. 


To President Roosevelt: 
The P. O. D.’ll catch you ef you don’t 
watch out. 
—Old détty in new duds. 

The recent Presidential order 
confining the activities of the Ma- 
rine Corps to the Philippines and 
the Canal Zone may lead the 
President into difficulties. The 
dazzlers issued by the corps to 
attract recruits play up foreign 
travel and the opportunities to 
see the world when in Uncle 
Sam’s service. If the marines are 
to be cut off from these advan- 
tages, the advertisifg does not 
ring true, and hence the P. O. D. 
may have to issue a fraud order 
against the Marine Corps, with a 
rider for the President. 

Sh-h-h! Tell it. to the Ma- 
rines ! 
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A GUARANTEE AND PRO- 
TECTION CERTIFICATE. 


Tue Grar-Morssacu Co. 
Makers to the Trade. 
Harness-Saddlery. 

Cincinnati, O., U. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

GENTLEMEN :—Several weeks ago we 
mailed to you for your criticism a 
booklet about harness. As we — 
seen no note of it mn your journal, 
take it that perhaps there was too p Atoe 
in the book for you to read over. 

Our policy is to keep hammering for 
business, first with the consumer, then 
with the dealer. We sell only to deal- 

Enclosed we hand you copy of cir- 
cular that we are now mailing to the 
trade, and would like to have your 
opinion about it. 

Our guarantee is our big club, and 
we depend mainly on the quality of the 
goods to hold our customers, 

Any comments that you may make, 
either direct or through your paper, 
will be appreciated. 

Tue Grar-Morsspacu Co., 
(Signed) Per H. INGEts, 
; Mgr. Advt. Dept. 





The booklet referred to in the 
above letter seems to have be- 
come lost in the shuffle, but the 
circular came along all right 
(probably because it was mailed 
with the letter, under full post- 
age), and with it came a “Guaran- 
tee and Protection Certificate.” 

The circular—a four-page af- 
fair, printed in two colors, with 
Cheltenham text and half-tone il- 
lustrations, is. not exceptional in 
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any respect, though the first page 
contains the following very sen- 
sible selling argument: 


“TALK. US : CHEAP; “BUT: 17 
TAKES MONEY TO BUY 
A FARM.” 

We know it is easy to put up a 
line of talk that sounds good, but 
promises amount to nothing unless 

they are faithfully performed. 

We back our promises up with 
the strongest possible guarantee. 
A sample of Price Tag and Guar- 
antee Certificate that we now at- 
tach to our wares is enclosed. 
You may freely warrant “Gemco” 
goods to your patrons; we'll stand 
behind you and make good any 
defect in'either material or work- 
manship. 

When you buy “Gemco” goods, 
you get your money’s worth, or 
your money back. 

THE GRAF-MORSBACH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The “Guarantee and Protection 
Certificate” is enclosed in a tag 
envelope, that is, an envelope of 
heavy manila paper with an eyelet 
in one end by which it may be 
attached to the goods, like a ship- 
ping tag. The face of the tag is 
printed is follows: 


Record No.. 
GUARANTEE INSIDE T HIS. 
TAG 


Number Trimmings 


Os a ee te A ORES oe xy 


Your money’s worth, or your 
money back. 


E 
GEMCO 
G 


O 
Trade Mark : 
The guarantee reads like this: 


GUARANTEE. 

We hereby authorize every dealer in 
our goods to make the following guar- 
antee in our name: 

All goods made -by The Graf-Mors- 
bach Co. and bearing their trade mark, 
are warranted free from imperfections, 
either of material or workmanship, and 
are sold with the understanding that a 
defect of either sort will be made good 
at our expense. 

Tue Grar-Morspacu Co. 

Cincinnati, O. 


And on the other side of the 
slip is this blank form for. the 
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PROTECTION CERTIFICATE. 


Should any defect in workmanship 
or material appear, return goods ‘with 
this guarantee, and defective part will 
be repaired or replaced without charge. 


(Dealer’s Signature.) 


All this makes a noise like good 
business, but it strikes me that the 
very liberality of the guarantee— 
the fact that it sets no time limit, 
and that no provision is made for 
the differences of opinion which 
are likely to develop as to what 
is and what is not a defect in 
workmanship or material, are very 
likely to give rise to questions in 
minds of prospective purchasers. 

I confess that I do not feel qual- 
ified to say in just what way the 
wording of the guarantee and cer- 
tificate should be changed; and it 
is barely possible that it should 
not be changed. All depends upon 
whether it is really intended to be 
so broad and unlimited or wheth- 
er the manufacturer and the deal- 
er interpret it strictly according to 
letter. 

There can be no possible ques- 
tion, it seems to me, of the selling 
help afforded by a guarantee or 
protective certificate bearing the 
dealer’s signature, for no matter 
how widely advertised or how well 
known the manufacturer may be, 
there are those who will buy more 
and more readily if the dealer— 
somebody they know and can get 
into personal contact with — is 
made responsible for the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of any complaint 
that may arise. 

The guarantee is certainly a 
good thing when it means any- 
thing. and it should’ be featured 
for all it is worth. In this case, 
local dealers should be furnished 
with good copv or electros placing 
strong emphasis on the guarantee. 
for use in their local papers. And 
some further inducement, if nec- 
essary, to get the dealer to use the 
stuff. JACARTHUR. 


——_ +0 - —- 


The Baseball Macazine. of Bos- 
ton. has onened a New York office 
in the St. Tames building, with 
Arthur P. Young in charge. 





ANOTHER. ADVERTISING 
MANAGER WHO FEELS 
SORE. 

That the press agent abuse is 
not restricted to this country is 
shown by a communication re- 
ceived from Mr. T. P. Hunt, ad- 
vertising manager of Catesby & 
Co., a firm doing a general house- 
furnishing business in London, 
England. Mr. Hunt’s_ remarks, 
which commend themselves to 
Printers’ INK as entirely sane, 

are as follows: 

“Your lucid leader joined to the 
title ‘More Red Blood,’ in your 
issue of October 21st, is most op- 
portune; and ought to do a great 
deal of good. We have all along 
argued that advertising managers 
of newspapers ought to have more 
authority over what goes into the 
newspapers they ‘are connected 
with, in respect to matters savor- 
ing of publicity. In this country 
the advertising managers of the 
daily papers rarely, or never, get 
a really interesting notice into the 
paper for their clients about goods 
or mercantile events. 

“Yet, the same papers will con- 
tain puerile stuff—obvious puffs, 
germinated by press agents about 
actresses, actress-authors, chorus 
girls, and other people interesting 
and remunerative to press agents 
and no one else. In times gone by 
we have occasionally sent photo- 
graphs or items of really general 
interest to the buying public, to 
various papers. Generally they 
have been refused as lacking in in- 
terest or matter value. 

“Yet the same paper would pub- 
lish- some account—transparently 
legendary—that a certain actress 
had been rescued in Rotten Row 
by a Cabinet Minister. Another 
time one reads of a certain motor 
car bought by a certain actress of 
quaint repute, or showing another 
actress or chorus girl in her 10-hp. 
some-name motor car. 

“Generally these things are too 
palpable to interest the public in 
the least, and the degree in which 
they do interest the public—when 
they do—is false, because the in- 
formation basically is false. It is 
not merely the publication of these 
personal fallacies that gives the 














store advertising manager the 
hump, it is knowing he pays thou- 
sands a year and still finds it dif- 
ficult to get an interesting para- 
graph, when press agents can get 
half-columns without paying a 
tithe the store man pays. Why 
this curious state of affairs should 
be is difficult to tell. 

“When a store in this country 
does get a notice it so strongly 
bears the imprint of an advertise- 
ment, and is tucked away in such 
a weird place, that a lot of the face 
interest is lost. When given they 
start something like this: ‘Messrs. 
So-and-So have sent to us their 
Catalogue for the Autumn, and we 
feel sure our readers will. derive 
pleasure and profit from a -sight 
of the beautiful styles shown. A 
gratis copy can be obtained by 
writing——.’ ; 

“That a notice of such weakness 
should be the standard allowed to 
traders when a much more inter- 
esting one could be published with 
a little co-operation with the store 
advertising man, is one of those 
things perhaps you can work on in 
some future leader. 

“Now notice the wrong of it all. 
If times are s!ack with the news- 
paper advertising manager, he 
doesn’t go to the press agents for 
advertising or increased advertis- 
ing, he goes to the man who has 
his forewords or paragraph turned 
down by the editor. 

“Tf editors refused all free pub- 
licity to actresses, chorus girls, 
motor-car people, Salome dancers 
with supposed aristocratic lineage, 
along with the trade notices, one 
would not growl or kick, but it is 
this refusal of legitimate truth 
about new goods and _ special 
events at the store, whilst using 
whatever piffle is sent in about ac- 
tresses losing jewelry, buying mo- 
tor cars, escaping assassination, 
engagements to scions of Royal 
houses, etc., which makes one 
lunge at newspapers generally. 

“Tf you will only show the news- 
papers which way their interests 
hang, and assist their advertising 
managers to have a strong sa} 
about the publishing of press 
agent's’ personal paragraphs, we, 
at all events, will be thankful for 
your timely tonic.” 


PRINTERS’ 
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NOT A BAD IDEA. 


The Manufacturers’ Outlet Company, 
which operates a large house furnishing 
store in Providence, recently inserted a 
full page advertisement in the local news- 
papers, the upper half of which was oc- 
cupied by reproductions of spread heads 
from’ eleven prominent dailies announc- 
ing the start of the prosperity boom and 
the business awakening. Beneath them 
were these lines running across the page: 
“The business world resumes its equi- 
librium and good times are assured. We 
bought heavily during the depression at 
big price concessions, for spot cash. Pre- 
pare for the Thanksgiving feast with 
Outlet values.” 


Will You Accept 
This Business 


Book if We Send 
it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Send no money! ‘Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the 
world’s master business men ha-e 
written ten books—2,193 pages— 
1,497 vital business secrets. Inthem 
is the best of all that they know about. 


—Credits —Office Systems 
—Collections —Short-cuts and Meth- 
ods for every line and 
—Cost-Keeping Gepartment of business, 
—Organization —Position-Getting 
—Retalling —Position-Holding 


— Wholesaling —Man-Handling 
—Mauufacturing —Man-Training 








—Accounting 


—Salesmanship 
- Advertising 
—Correspondence 


~—Business Gene:alxhip 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
—Selling Plans dreds of other vital busi- 
—llandling Customers ness subjects, 

A 9,009-word booklet has been published describing, 
explaining, picturing the work, Pages Zand 8 tell about 
managing businesses great and small; pages 4 and £ 
deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottem 
purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling aud training 
men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertis- 
ing, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, 
dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great 
problem of securing the highest market price for your 
services—no matter what your line; and the last page 
tells how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
some half morocco, «ontents in colors—for less than 
your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your 
daily newspaper, 


Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicaco 











If there are, in your books, any new ways to 
increase my business or my salary, I should like 
to know them, So send on your 16-page free «e- 
gcriptive booklet. I'll read it, (188-122 
Name. 

Address. 
Business. 
Position—___ 
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PROTECTION CERTIFICATE. 
Se eee NE iss ss vale se hes 
ET aye Awd KN sie hea ed wa tekbee awe 

Should any defect in workmanship 
or material appear, return goods ‘with 
this guarantee, and defective part will 
be repaired or replaced without charge. 


(Dealer’s Signature.) 


All this makes a noise like good 
business, but it strikes me that the 
very liberality of the guarantee— 
the fact that it sets no time limit, 
and that no provision is made for 
the differences of opinion which 
are likely to develop as to what 
is and what is not a defect in 
workmanship or material, are very 
likely to give rise to questions in 
minds of prospective purchasers. 


I confess that I do not feel qual-. 


ified to say in just what way the 
wording of the guarantee and cer- 
tificate should be changed; and it 
is barely possible that it should 
not be changed. All depends upon 
whether it is really intended to be 
so broad and unlimited or wheth- 
er the manufacturer and the deal- 
er interpret it strictly according to 
letter. 

There can be no possible ques- 
tion, it seems to me, of the selling 
help afforded by a guarantee or 
protective certificate bearing the 
dealer’s signature. for no matter 
how widely advertised or how well 
known the manufacturer may be, 
there are those who will buy more 
and more readily if the dealer— 
somebody they know and can get 
into personal contact with —is 
made responsible for the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of any complaint 
that may arise. 

The guarantee is certainly a 
good thing when it means any- 
thing. and it should be featured 
for all it is worth. In this case. 
local dealers should be furnished 
with good copv or electros placing 
strong emphasis on the guarantee. 
for use in their local papers. And 
some further inducement, if nec- 
essary, to get the dealer to use the 
stuff. JACARTHUR. 

—— +0 

The Baseball Macazine. of Bos- 
ton. has onened a New York office 
in the St. Tames building, with 
Arthur P. Young in charge. 





ANOTHER. ADVERTISING 
MANAGER WHO FEELS 
SORE. 


That the press agent abuse is 

not restricted to this country is 
shown by a communication re- 
ceived from Mr. T. P. Hunt, ad- 
vertising manager of Catesby & 
Co., a firm doing a general house- 
furnishing business in London, 
England. Mr. Hunt’s_ remarks, 
which commend themselves to 
Printers’ INK as entirely sane, 
are as follows: 
*“Your lucid leader joined to the 
title ‘More Red Blood,’ in your 
issue of October 21st, is most op- 
portune; and ought to do a great 
deal of good. We have all along 
argued that advertising managers 
of newspapers ought to have more 
authority over what goes into the 
newspapers they “are connected 
with, in respect to matters savor- 
ing of publicity. In this country 
the advertising managers of the 
daily papers rarely, or never, get 
a really interesting notice into the 
paper for their clients about goods 
or mercantile events. 

“Yet, the same papers will con- 
tain puerile stuff—obvious puffs, 
germinated by press agents about 
actresses, actress-authors, chorus 
girls, and other people interesting 
and remunerative to press agents 
and no one else. In times gone by 
we have occasionally sent photo- 
graphs or items of really general 
interest to the buying public, to 
various papers. Generally they 
have been refused as lacking in in- 
terest or matter value. 

“Yet the same paper would pub- 
lish~ some account—transparently 
legendary—that a certain actress 
had been rescued in Rotten Row 
by a Cabinet Minister. Another 
time one reads of a certain motor 
car bought by a certain actress of 
quaint repute, or showing another 
actress or chorus girl in her 10-hp. 
some-name motor car. 

“Generally these things are too 
palpable to interest the public in 
the least, and the degree in which 
they do interest the public—when 
they do—is false, because the in- 
formation basically is false. It is 
not merely the publication of these 
personal fallacies that gives the 
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store advertising manager the 
hump, it is knowing he pays thou- 
sands a year and still finds it dif- 
ficult to get an interesting para- 
graph, when press agents can get 
half-columns without paying a 
tithe the store man pays. Why 
this curious state of affairs should 
be is difficult to tell. 

“When a store in this country 
does get a notice it so strongly 
bears the imprint of an advertise- 
ment, and is tucked away in such 
a weird place, that a lot of the face 
interest is lost. When given they 
start something like this: ‘Messrs. 
So-and-So have sent to us their 
Catalogue for the Autumn, and we 
feel sure our readers will. derive 
pleasure and profit from a -sight 
of the beautiful styles shown. A 
gratis copy can be obtained by 
writing——.’ 

“That a notice of such weakness 
should be the standard allowed to 
traders when a much more inter- 
esting one could be published with 
a little co-operation with the store 
advertising man, is one of those 
things perhaps you can work on in 
some future leader. 

“Now notice the wrong of it all. 
If times are s!ack with the news- 
paper advertising manager, he 
doesn’t go to the press agents for 
advertising or increased advertis- 
ing, he goes to the man who has 
his forewords or paragraph turned 
down by the editor. 

“If editors refused all free pub- 
licity to actresses, chorus girls, 
motor-car people, Salome dancers 
with supposed aristocratic lineage, 
along with the trade notices, one 
would not growl or kick, but it is 
this refusal of legitimate truth 
about new goods and_ special 
events at the store, whilst using 
whatever piffle is sent in about ac- 
tresses losing jewelry, buying mo- 
tor cars, escaping assassination, 
engagements to scions of Royal 
houses, etc., which makes one 
lunge at newspapers generally. 

“If you will only show the news- 
papers which way their interests 
hang, and assist their advertising 
managers to have a strong say 
about the publishing of press 
agent's’ personal paragraphs, we, 
at all events, will be thankful for 
your timely tonic.” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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NOT A BAD IDEA. 


The Manufacturers’ Outlet Company, 
which operates a large house furnishing 
store in Providence, recently inserted a 
full page advertisement in the local news- 
papers, the upper half of which was oc- 
cupied by reproductions of spread heads 
from’ eleven prominent dailies announc- 
ing the start of the prosperity boom and 
the business awakening. Beneath them 
were these lines running across the page: 
“The business world resumes its equi- 
librium and good times are assured. e 
bought heavily during the depression at 
big price concessions, for spot cash. Pre- 
pare for the Thanksgiving feast with 
Outlet values.” 


Will You Accept 
This Business 


Book if We Send 
it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Send no money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the 
world’s master business men ha.e 
written ten books—z2,193 pages— 
1,497 vital business secrets. In them 
is the best of all that they know about. 
—Credits —Office Systems 
—Collections —Short-cuts and Meth- 
—Accounting ods for every line and 
—Cost-Keeping Gepartment of business. 
—Organization —Position-Getting 
—Retalling — Position-Holding 
— Wholesaling 
—Maunufacturing 








—Man-Handling 
—Man-Trainiug 
—Salesmanship 

- Advertising 
—Correspondence 


—Selling Plans 
—llandling Cugtomers 

A 9,009-word booklet has been published describing, 
explaining, picturing the work, Pages 2and 8 tell about 
managing businesses great and small; pages 4 and 
deal with credits, collectivns and with rock-bottom 
purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training 
men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertis- 
ing, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, 
dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great 
problem of securing the highest market price for your 
services—no matter what your line; and the last page 
tells how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
rome half morocco, . ontents in colors—for less than 
your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your 
daily newspaper, 


Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicaco 


~—Business Gene: alxhip 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and han- 
dreds of other vital busi- 
ness subjects, 











If there are, in your books, any new ways to 
increase my business or my salary, I should like 
to know them. So send on your 16-page free «e- 
scriptive booklet. I'll read it. (188-122 
Name. 

Address_— rane. 
Business 
Position— 
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a 
a 
A Roll of Honor ‘ 
é ‘ 
No amount of money can buy a place in this « 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 
Advertisements under this ation are accepted from publishers who, « 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 


have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 
ing a period of twelve-months prior to the date of making the statement, 
such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American P 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 














American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 
each publication possessing it. 
that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 
out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


No publisher who has any doubt 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Xepudlican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,619. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith, 7Zimes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidati »n 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Aug., 
1908, 49,608. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den. 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 58,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
{ This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
GUAR Newspaper Directory, who will 
Tero pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 

controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily average 
Oct. 1908, 12,501. Bridgeport’s “‘Want”’ Medium. 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Oct., 1908, sworn, 12,470 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
or 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,743. 








Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev’g 
Republican paper. J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,570. 


New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six 
mos. 1908, 16,569 E. Katz, Special Agt., N Y. 


New Lendon, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average tor 1907, 6,647; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1907, 35,486 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Oct., 1908, 
11,795. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, 7imes-(/nion, morning. Average 
for Uctober, 1908, 15,076; Sunday, 17,300. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,516. Largest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, '08, 7,964, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed largér circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, The American Yournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794 





These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 4 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays. his hard cash for. 
The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s P 
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paper PRINT. 
wv The Examiner's advertising 











Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1997, 74,755. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 


te Ke We Yr ve 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all th 
other Chicago Sunday news- 


ad 


rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. 

G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to thé'tirst person who 
will successftlly controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, ¥ournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for’07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 53,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
6,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Heraid. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; “Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

G2 The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record Mra ald is et cages by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
GYAA ican Newspaper Directory, who 
TEED will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 

fully controvert its accuracy 


Chicago, The 7 ridune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The 7+ibungis the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving ( ). Pc SE Neha 

Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. Sept. av. 
6,414. Only paper permitting exam. by A.A.A 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


t 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


Peoria, Yournai, daily and Sunday. Daily 
average for 1907, 15,262. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 19% ~ 183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, S.A., 


Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 6,423. 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium. 
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Notre Dame, The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1907) 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1908, 9,913. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1907, 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.’ 


Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Oct., 16,967. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 


Dubuque, Zimes-Journal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,555. 


Washington, Ave. Fournal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 5 
mos. 1908, 4,757. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 


Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 1907, daily 6,228; weekly 6,547. 


KENTUCKY 


Harrodsburg, Democrat. Gives advertisers 
more for their money than any other. 


Lexington, Herald, mg., dy., av July, 8,020. 
Sunday, 9,390. Com. rates with Eve. Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 56,157, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 5,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 


Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos. 
1908, 8,209. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,614. Sunday 7elegram, 8, 


Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
15,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 190758 77,748 For 
October, 1908, 78,2 

The absolute Teatns of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
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' 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Evening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


tek wie 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily. 181,344; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


— WRKKKK 





Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825, In Oct. 
1908 over the same period last year 7he 
7 raveler gained 688,026 copies in Metropoli- 
tan circulation. Total circulation over 85,000. 
Acgressive Evening Paver of Boston. Zhe 
7r veleris growing faster and more secures 
ly than any other loston !l’aper. 


Boston, Post, Sept.,1908, daily average, 268,418, 
Sunday average, 234,407. The Boston Vost’s 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 


general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper. ‘There's a reason.” 


WwW 


Human Life, The Magazine About Teople. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 














Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012. 


Fall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,560. 


Gloucester, Daily 7imes. Every afternoon and 
evening. Sworn daily av. circulation 1908, 7,342 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ'n. Worcester's‘* Home” paper. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Jackson Patriot, Average Oct., 1908, daily 
8,420, Sunday 9,315. Greatest net circulation. 
Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1907, 20,637; Uctober, 1908, 19,575. ° 





MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1997, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
Alea is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074, 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1907 av-] ©@ 
erage daily circulation, evening 
only, 76,861. In 1007 average 
Sunday circulation,72,578. Daily 
average circulation for Oct., 
1908, evening only, 74,429. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
Oct., 1908, 71,180. (Jan. 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 
vance.) ‘The abs®lute accuracy 
of the Yournal’s circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 
army of purchasers throughout 
OO ]fthe Northwest. The Yournal 


brings results. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Awmterikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
The Sunday Tribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1907, was 76,608. The daily 
by Am. News- Trioune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,165. 


_8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 36,716; Suncay, 36,465. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circuiation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Ninety per cent. of tfe money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,030. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (©@). Eastern office, §9 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 (or year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1907, 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,375. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,697. 


Buffalo, Courier, mora, Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
441, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94, 


Mount Vernon, Argus, © eve. e. Daily av. cir. 6 mos. 
ending Sept. 30, 1908, 4,475. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily N ews, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, ‘08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 6,784. 


Benziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (@0). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,833—sworn,. 


Leslies Weekly, 225 F fth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 120,000 guaranteed. 


The People's Home Fournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F, M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1908, 10,291 
October, 1908, issue, 10,500 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 845,- 
424. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,465; June, 4,591. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,162. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
Pub. Aver. 1907, daily 35,509; Sunday, 41,130. 
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Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A, examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishe:. 
Average for year ending July 31, 1908, 15,067. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,661. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907 74,911; me 88, 
373; Oct., 1908, 81,195 daily; Sunday, 94,540. 


Columbus, Midland Drug Druggist, a journal of 
quality for advertisers to druggists of the 
Central States. 


a Journal. 19067, actual average, 
21,217 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over % cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. ’07, 447,345. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,250. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,’07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y. &Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,669. KE. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Oct., '08, 29,241. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 
Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 
daily average 1907, 28,805; for Oct., 
1908, 30,687. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (OO). 

For over fifty years the great news- 

paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

more circulation, more foreign, 

more local and more classified ad- 

vertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. Oct. NET PAID cir- 

culation, daily, 35,111, Sunday average, 44,028. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
Oct., 1908, 18,758. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn av. Oct., 1908, 
15,261. Largest paid cir. in Harrs'bg or no pay. 


Philadelphia, Zhe Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age for October, 229,689 copies a day. “The 
Bulletin every evening goes into nearly every 
Philadelphia home.’’ 


Philadelphia, The Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1907, 6.800. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo, 
Average 1906, 5,614: 1907, 5,614 (OO). 
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How many subscribers do you think Farm 
Fournal has in Illinois orlowa or Pennsylvania? 
Don’t waste time thinking, but send right in to 
the home office avd get the exact information. 
Farm Fournal inaugurated the policy thirty 
years ago of subscription books open to every 
advertiser who was interested. In its history it 
has never made a sworn statement of circulation 
but its figures are generally accepted by those 
who know it best as being as near the truth as is 
possible to get. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia's Great#lome News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
re at. onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
EE most desirable distinctions .for 


any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1907. 
18,124 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Zvening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Fournal. 18,872 
(OO). Sunday, 25,169 (©). Evening 
Bulletin, 31,061 average 1907. Bulletin 


average for 1st 6 mos, 1908, 46,881 daily. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. cir. for August, 
4,923 (sworn). Largest in south of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,686; June, 5,184. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for1g07, daily (O@©) 13,052 
Sunday,(@@)18,887. Semi-weekly, 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, daily (@@) 13,314; 
Sunday (O©) 14,110. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,456; ‘for 1907, 36,206. 








TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. 
both other El Paso dailies. 


More than 
Veritied by A A.A, 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1905, 
8,527; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,535. Exam. by A.A.A, 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer, Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1907, 3,126. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. A, 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1907, 4,391. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 


8t. Albans, Messenger, daily. 


Average for . 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; Oct., 1908, 
3,072. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (©Q). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
39,646; Daily, 32,088; Weekday, 
30,874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times is the metropolitan 
daily of Seattle and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its circulation of 52,416 daily, 
71,857 Sunday, rare quality. It is a gold mark 
paper of the first degree, Quality and quantity 
circulation means great productive value to 
the adverti-er. You can’t advertise in Wash- 
ington effectively without The 7imes. 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 





Tacoma, News. 
day, 17,610. 


Average 1907, 16,525; Satur- 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907. 
3,671; Oct , 'o8, semi-weekly 1,860; daily 4,648, 





Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (©@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Yournal, eve., 
ind. daily. Daily average for 12 


GUAR months, 65,318; for Oct., 1908, 
AN 67,832; daily gain over Oct. 1907, 
TEED 6,882. so¢% of Milwaukee homes 

at 7 cents per line. 

Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. 


Average for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 
Racine, Journal, daily. Average for the last 
six months, 1907, 4,376. 
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T"'WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other apse: Adv. 
yee an inch. . Y. Office. 
. C. Richardson, Mgr. 





Temple Ct. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13,846; Oct., 1907,15,015; Uct., 1908, 16,610. H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 





MANITOBA, CAN. 7 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 

erage for 1907, daily, 36,862; daily Oct., 1 

41,061; weekly aver. for month of Oct., 27; 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1907, 16,546. Rates 56c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, Oct., 
1908, 27,194. Weekly aver., 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weskly 60,197. 


Montreal, The Daily Siar and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
oo. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 

for 1907, 62,887 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,385 copies each issue. 











The Want-Ad Mediums 











the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote for the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 














COLORADO 


WANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE ed and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


TLLINOIQ 


HE Daily News is Chicago’s Want Ad 
Directory. 


Ti E Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand 11. the West. 


HE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper, 


. INDIANA 


THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 
the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 19 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers ae 
The News’ classified rate is one cent a wo! 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 


During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 


THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
"Fat Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


te te te te He we 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for = 
year 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
The Ads. ‘There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 

other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 
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MINNESOTA 
Ti Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] ©© 
more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob- 
jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified 
Wants printed in Oct. 177,030 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 25,604. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged. No ad taken for less 
than 24 cents. If cash accom. 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 
©© j|aword. Noad taken less than 
20 cents. 


HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


—_—~ 

CIRCULATI'N "THE Muinneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

7 has over 100,000 subscribers. 

t publishes over 140 columns of 

GUAR Want advertisements every week 

TEED at full price (average of two 

pages a- day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


THE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, lb5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Yournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


THE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 
TH Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





THE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 
circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS'’ INK, published weekly. The re. 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
JN a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 29,241. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7rébune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 26 cents. 


THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. ‘The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekiy paper in Canada. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers ©60) 








Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 


and twenty-one are 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES 10 
whe Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1907, 
35,486 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (Q@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (OO). Only paper in Chuago re- 
ceiving,this mark, because Tribume ads bring 
satisfactory results, 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (O@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1869. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (Q@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Springtield Republican (@@). Only Gold 
Mark daily in western Massachusetts. 





Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (QO©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circ -ula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


( ) Minnear olis, Minn., $3 per year. Cover: 
milling and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only id Gold Mark” milling journal (QO@). 


NEW YORK 


Army and ‘Navy Fournal, (OO). First inits 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (Q@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 





Electric Railway Yournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. during 1907 
was 18,294. McGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Engineering News (Q@). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (Q@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPAN y. 


. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
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New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


LIFE without a competitor, Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of it’s kind—that’s LIFE, 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the world. 


New York 7ribune (Q@), daily aid Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative , clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes { > the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati Enguirer (Q@). In 1907 the locat 
advertising was 3344¢ more than in 1906. ‘Ihe 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. ‘The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 
The Oregonian, (Q©), established 1851. The 


great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (©) is Philadelphia's Great Hlome 
Newspaper. it is on the Roll of Honor and has 


the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; ‘he Sunday Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (QO@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single ri zal. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (QO©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA 
The Norfolk Lanimark's list of subscribers 
contains no one induced by ty St except merit 
as a good newspaper. (© It’s worth con- 
sidering. 
WASHINGTON 
The Post Intelligencer (O@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. Ali home circulation. 


The Seattle 7imes (Q©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@®), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (Q@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (Q@), was selected by 
Albert Frank & Co., as the only Canadian paper 
needed in their European resort campaign, 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink Will Recei F 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent . Mr. Ethridge 














“Taking Time By The Fore- 
lock” is an excellent idea in all 
things, and particularly applicable 














to the advertising of hair restor- 
ers. 

In this Dr. Wilson’s advertise- 
ment Father Time looks more like 
the Village Blacksmith of the last 
Century just after being scalped 
by the Indians, and the severe fe- 
male person anointing the scalped 
spot belongs to a period and a 
people concerning which we of to- 
day know nothing. 

Father Time, shown in illustra- 
tion No. 2, looks more as that ben- 
evolent gentleman should. The 
lady is of a more admirable type, 
and the general result more attrac- 
tive and satisfactory. 

* * * 

This Spencerian Pen advertise- 
ment occupied in the original only 
two inches in depth. It shows in 
addition to an attractive display of 
the heading 6 different kinds of 
pen points—each clear and distinct 
by itself. 

Still, there is plenty of room for 





the text without crowding. Con- 
sidered as a whole this little ad- 
vertisement represents not only the 








NO2 
economical and judicious use of a 
small space, but a very clear con- 
ception of the right way to handle 
that space in order to get the most 
good out of it. 
In a current number of a trade 





SPENCERIA 
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Smooth points—finely ground; tough 
rolled steel; great elasticity; proper 
shape and slitting—that's the Spencerian 
Pen in a few words. 
There's a style for every purpose, a 
pen to “fit’’ your hand. Sample card 
ining 12 diff rieties sent on 
receipt of 6 cents to cover postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
547 Broadway New York, 





















publication of over 300 pages, 2 
large portion of which is devoted 
to advertising, this little G. & J, 
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Tire Co. advertisement was easily 
the most striking and impressive 
advertisement occupying sma 11 
space, and more effective, than 
many which occupied full pages. 

There is nothing remarkable 
about it—no straining after effects 












It pays to make Indianapolis G & J 
Bicycle Tires your standard line, be- 
cause they are the highest quality, 
have the largest demand and always 
give your customers absolute satis- 
faction. 

G & J Tire Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send for Catalogue 
















or painful efforts toward “origin- 


ality.” But it shows excellent 
taste and judgment as well bal- 
anced, well displayed and both 
strong and simple in design and 
arrangement. 
* * 

Porosknit underwear is not par- 
ticularly well advertised by the 
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RESUS PAT.OFF 


For Boys—25c. 


Make pop her cool next summer with a suit of underwear like 

his father's. It lets the skin breathe, absorbs perspiration, 

Drevents colds Healthful, elastic, durable, comfortable, 
Buy from dealers. GET THIS LABEL 

on all styles. Men's 50c a garment. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO, 33 WASH'NGTON ST. AMSTERDAM, ® ¥. 
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2-inch_ single-column ad 
duced here. 
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repro- 
This advertisement 
contains about one-third copy 
space, a little more than a third 
trade-mark and the balance a pil- 
low fight. 

The copy needs a little more el- 
bow room, the trade-mark ought 
to be satisfied with a little less, 
and the boys in the pillow fight 
are sadly cramped. 

ok * * 

Nine different Boston advertis- 
ers find themselves mixed up in 
the queer magazine page repro- 
duced herewith. There are ho- 
tels, dog biscuit, straw hats, dia- 
monds, and other things repre- 









Togas Ra. 
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Hotel Highland 





2164-06-68 











suits 
$13.80 - $24.50 
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sented on this page, and several 
of the advertisements labor under 
the disadvantage of being obliged 
to stand on their heads. Possibly 
there is some object in construct- 
ing a page of this nature, but that 
object can hardly be a sane and 
reasonable one. / 

The advertisement of George 
Angus & Co., Ltd., here repro- 
dticed occupied a full page in an 
engineering publication. Of course 
the vast mass of detail which it 
contains must practically disappear 
in a small reproduction, but it is 
a fact that practically the only 
thing which caught the eye in the 
original was the name of the firm 
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and the few words in type which 
are set into the mortise at bottom. 

Nearly all the rest of the adver- 
tisement is a waste of space. This 
type of publicity persists in a 
strangely obstinate way. Many 
trade papers, particularly in for- 
eign countries, seem to be half full 
of advertising plates which are 
wonderful as examples of the en- 
graver’s art, which are full of 
words and flags and banners and 
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scrolls and other things, but which 
are almost valueless as advertising. 

Whoever invented this style of 
copy and those who persist in 
using it seem to possess the same 
kind of pride in their work that a 
woman has in her ability to get 
more into a trunk than a mere 
man could in two trunks. Proba- 


bly the writer thought he would 
never be called upon to get up 
another ad. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


OF LEATHER AND 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than 60 cents. 





Classified advertisements.in. “Printers’ Ink’’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
er cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ADVERTISING IDEAS 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, CURRIER PUB. CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE, 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray 8t., New York 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





A.O’GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 





LINE ADV. AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order campaigns. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the world. 





ANUFACTURERS’ | Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 





THE BOLTON ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
66 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich., makes a 
specialty of Manufacturer’s needs. Furnishes 
photo copies, engraved cuts and written copy, 
that sells the goods. Send catalogues and 
get estimates. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE Saturday Evening Post covers every State 
and Territory. 





deg for 20 years the coal trade’s leading 
irnal. 


The Bank Advertiser 


reaches only bankers. National circulation. 
C, E, AURACHER, Publisher, Lisbon, Iowa. 


aie BLACK DIAMOND, Chicago - New 








HE best 6,000-town daily on this earth is the 

Troy (Ohio) Record—prints more local news 
than any other—that makes it best. Carries 
more ‘‘Wants”’ than any other, Only small town 
daily published that is successful without a 
weekly edition, job printing department or po- 
litical *pap”’ as boosters. It has neither, Moral: 
It has all the circulation it claims to have, 








A GOOD IDEA 


in advertising. Expert 
in Germany will assist 
to execute such in Ger- 
man speaking countries 
of Europe. Alsopurchase 
new ideas. Address 
(preferably in German) 
Haasenstein & Vogler, 
A. G., Stuttgart 
(Germany). 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


A USEFUL 
NOVELTY 


for advertisers of products of interest 





to women. Something every woman 
wants and uses. Cost very moderate. 
Advertising men will find this a good 
side line. A few good active salesmen 
wanted, For particulars apply to CHAP- 
MAN & RODGERS, Inc., 510 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 








BOOKS 


° 2 Best Book Pub- 
Mail Order Firms—jisita’ Ger our 
new proposition on ‘The Disinherited.” Big 
profits. Write CENTRAL BOOK CO., Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. : 








6s "THE GINGER BUG" gingers up the sel- 

ling force. Get one for every salesman. 
A little book of live talk by Frank Farrington. 
Sample 10 cents post paid. MERCHANTS’ 
HELPS PUB. CO., Delhi, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





For $12 I will get you up a 
strong, convincing, illustrated folder-circular 
that will “ pull the dollars.’"’ This price includes 
copy, drawing, cut and complete printer’s 
instructions. | Other advertising matter pro- 
portionately low. “PROSPERITY,” P. 0. 
Box 873, New York. 
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COIN CARDS 


LETTER HEADS 





$ PER 1000. Less for more; any printing, 
‘The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich 








curs 





RITE for PLATOLOGY, the publication 

which contains vital information on cuts fer 
the man who advertises. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








ELECTROTYPES 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches a day. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


CTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
RAPID = ers’ Tock Cactenst oy 





500 Each Letter Heads, Envelopes, Business 

Cards, Bill Heads, Statements, and Memo 
Blanks, fine quality bond paper $8.85; 1000 each 
$12.90. 500 each, good quality, $7.90; 1000 each 
$11.65. Artistically printed in any one color. Beay- 
tiful panoramic Photo-Gelatine art nature print 
handsomely mounted, free with every cash order. 
BARTON & SPOONER CO.,Cornwall-o/H,N.Y, 








MACHINERY 





RINTERS’ MACHINERY at Exceptional 
* Bargain Prices and upon liberal terms. Cyl- 
inder presses, job presses, power and lever peper 
cutters, miscellaneous machinery, etc. Let us 
know your needs. CONNER, FENDLER & 
CO., New York City. 








MAGAZINES 





“TYOLLARS AND SENSE” (Col. Hunter's 
Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS, 
MAGAZINE one year at 50 cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 
“Ad-School” in existence. Sample magazine 
freee ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

















POR SALE 


GOSS three plate wide perfecting press, 
printing 4, 6, 8 or 12 pages in one 
section, with stereotyping plant, motor, shafting, 
etc., all in first-class condition. Can be seen in 
operation. Price very low. Address, ‘‘ PRESS,” 
sox 1022, Wilmington, Del. 








For SALE.—As a whole or in part, completely 
equipped up-to-date printing plant, including 
real estate and buildings located at Elizabeth, 
N. J. Five minutes walk from station. Six 
linotypes, cylinder presses, etc. For terms, 
write MOODY MANUAL CO., 33 Broadway, 
New York. 


For Sale—Four Shares 
OF STOCK OF 
The Religious Press Association, 
Philadelphia. Its value as an investment lies in 
the result of the management of its Directors: 
F. W. Ayer, A. G. Bradford, J. A. Wood, all of 
the advertising agency of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, R. C. Lowry, E. W. Mattson. 
For price and particulars address, W. R. 
ROBERTS, 107 South 15th Street, Philadelphia. 








An Excellent Business Oppor- 
For Sale tunity. The entire Piant 
and assets of the Pittsburg Label Company. 
Did a $50,000 business last year. Can easily 
be doubled. An excellent opportunity to engage 
in a lucrative business. Will sell at one-tourth 
the inventory value. Address GUARANTEE 
TITLE & TRUST COMPANY, Receiver, 
No. 232 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 








HALF-TONES 





ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 

logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 560 
ith Avenue, Times Square. 





MAILING 





IRCULARS mailed carefully with Magazine 

subscription catalogue to high grade buyers; 
30c.-100; $2.-1000 Send now. INTERNATION- 
AL PUBLICATION CO., Cambridge, Mass. 








PAPER 





BASSETT & SUTPHIN 64-00. Lafayette Street, 
New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 
Diamond B Perfect White. Write for high- 
grade catalogues 


PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 
































PHOTO-ENGRAVING 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 





PREMIUMS 


PREMIUMS 


To publishers, merchants and others who use 
premiums. We have something you ought to 
know about. We will prove this if you send 
postal card inquiry. Address BOX 3164, Boston, 
Mass. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS res 





ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City. 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, 5c.; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Controlling 
Interest 
in a great business 
can be bought by the 
right men. They should 
have capital and know the 





publishing business. 

One should have had success- 
ful experience in selling 
through canvassers. Pub- 
lications are educational and 
entertaining. For the past 
seven years the annual sales 
have ranged from $275,000 to 
$400,000, with corresponding 
profits. The business is 
valued at about $500,000. 
$100,000 cash required. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








SUPPLIES 
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WELVE OFFICES covering entire news- 

paper and magazine field. Openings in all 
parts of the world. Advertising, Publishing, 
Sales, Office and Technical. Write for informa- 
tion. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, New York, 
or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 





BUSINEss Promoter seeks position as Adver- 
tising Manager. Large experience, excellent 
results, best references. Can profitably exploit, 
Specialty Line of Dry Goods, Shoes, Men’s Wear, 
etc. Savings Bank, Insurance Co., city or 
resort, etc. Address “‘A.B.C."’ care Printers’ Ink. 





PAGES (10x12) rated Phila. advertising, on 
contracts, in five recent months, for the third 
largest Trade publishing house in U.S. is my 
record. ‘There's a reason."’ With trained assis- 
tants now can handle addional A-1 trade propo- 
sition. Mutual Confidence. “PHILA.” care P. I. 





UBLISHER in St. Louis with 25 years experi- 

ence is about tostart another trade paper and 
is desirous of securing the services of a young man 
for the editorial dcpartment and to make him- 
self genenally useful in other ways to make it a 
success, State experience, age and salary ex- 
pected. “5S. G.,’’ care, Printers’ Ink. 





Aktist wanted by Advertising Ageny in 

Canada. We want a man of experience and 
ability, whose work has advertising value as 
well as art and originality and whose drawings 
will reproduce well in newspapers. Address 
w:th samples of work for newspapers and fullest 
particulars—J. N. McKIM, care A. McKim 
Limited, Montreal, Canada. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—Adv. mgr., depart- 

ment store experience, Northwest, $50; advg- 
agency man, Mass., $30-$35; advg. mgr., IIl., $30; 
bus. mgr., N. J.; cir. mgr., N. Y., $20; editors, 
Pa., N. Y., O., La., $20 to $30; also good open- 
ings forlinotype operators and reporters. Booklet 
sent free. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





BERNARD'S Cold Water Paste is being used 
on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 
60-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT., 171 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














WANTS 





ANTED—To buy easy terms rebuilt or 

second hand Duplex press 4, 6, 8 page with 
folder. Also col. casting box with kit. Write 
“K"’—Printers’ Ink. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


PY ANTED—High grade advertising man for 

'Y large dry goods establishment. Address 

with full particulars, PAYNE & YOUNG, 1750 
Marquette Bldy., Chicago. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as adwriters and ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 Spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $26 a week and over, to 
write for pa copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 











Does Your Newspaper Need An 


ADVERTISING MANAGER? 


Address K. B., care of Printers’ Ink 

















DVERTISING Manager past 4 years leading 
daily newspaper, city 50,000, desires change. 
American 34, married,12 years ad-writer, solicitor. 
Result producer; good appearance and address. 
= references. “ ENERGETIC,” care Printers, 
nk, 





DVERTISING or Circulation 

man who for the past four 
years has earned $3,000 a year 
in commissions, is open for en- 
gagement as manager, city or 
country. Age 30. Original ideas, 
result producer and ability to 
close contracts. Financial paper 
referred. y.® G care 
RINTERS’ INK. 
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Wanted Second-Hand 
Multigraph 


Send samples of work and quote 
lowest spot cash price. “CIRCU 
LAR LETTERS,” care Printers’ 
Inx, New York. 














BRAINS TO LET! 


A young man of New York, 25, thoroughly up-to- 
date in matters pertaining to planning, designing 
and printing of booklets and catalogs, would like 
connection with concern requiring the kind of ser- 
vice he offers, 

Has written fair amount of copy, some of which 
was called perfect in style and quality, 

Orizinal ideas—illustrative and literary. 

Now in charge monthly magazine, including make- 
up, ad composition, ete. Executive ability unques- 
tioned. Capacity for managing corps of men. Limived 
selling experience. 

Conscientious, intelligent, highest character. 

Now with prominent bank note company where 
sphere of action is limited. Will consider only pro- 
position holding out opportunity of extending him- 
self. Present salary, $25 

For particulars and biography, address “G. R.,”’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 





1 Can Teach YOU How to Write 
LETTERS THAT PULL 


If you are a clever busie 
eg ness man you can go out 
$e 8) 8) 4 and talk with a conan 

— and land an order every 
fom as time. 

I can teach you to talkto 
1,000 or 10,000 in the time 
it would take to land one 
order personally, and get 

j 10 or 100 orders. 
pit However busy you are, 
AD A) T E M you are not too busy tomake 
4 your business bigger, to 
study and understand that 
business so you can climb to greater success. 

Let me study your business personally and pri- 
vately with ) ou, criticising your regular daily 
letters (carbon copies), and myself actually re- 
writing your important sales letters till you catch 
the knack of making them pull yourself. 

I taught a young Japanese handling drawn 
work and other fancy goods so that he was able 
to get up entirely 4. himself a letter which 
brought 267 approval orders (a $15 centerpiece’ 
from 350 letters, of which only 38 were real 
— $3,435 worth of business from 350 letters—near- 
ly $10 for every letter mailed. Mr. H.Gard, selling 
postoffice fixtures averaging about $100 a sale got 
$7,698 from 117 inquiries where before on the same 
proposition he had neverrealized more thang3,000, 
Very Latest Book—How to Do Business By Mail. 

Send $1 for my new book, superseding all others on 
the subject, with thousands of points on How to Get 
Business by Mail, Correct Business English, with over 
100 model letters of all kinds, letters that Have 
Actually Pulled Business. 

Sherwin Cody, 1421 Security Bidg., Chicago 


\¢ | 











‘“LETTERINE” 


cards or price tickets to try “‘Letterine.”’ 


We want every dealer or clerk who.makes window 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Send us six cents in stamps 
and we will send you a large sample bottle free. 


Made also in colors. THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95-97 Vandam St., New York. «Established 1825. 


“Letterine’”’ dries jet black and beautiful gloss. 














MY $18. Great money savers. Type setting and all easy by printed 





instructions sent. F or old or young, business or pleasure. Write 
to factory for catalogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


Address THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 





Advertising and newspaper men 
whose work does not bring them 
in contact with the representative 
trade papers have no conception of 
the character, size and importance 
of these publications, which collec- 
tively represent the annual ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars. 
Some of them, in typographical 
appearance, compare favorably 
with the best literary magazines. 
The Drv Goods Economist, cne 
of the leading periodicals of the 
United States, belongs to this lat- 
ter class. It has become so popu- 
lar with the trade and covers its 
various departments so fully that 


its publishers are compelled to is- 
sue special sections to accommio- 
date its advertisers. These are 
printed on a high-grade of book 


paper and contain the best half-, 


tone illustrations, both in the te 
and advertisements that can 
found anywhere. This fall special 
sections will be devoted to Shoes, 
Knit Goods, Fabrics, Christmas 
Goods and Novelties. A striking 
feature of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist is the high-grade character 
of its advertisements, which, we 
believe, are not surpassed in ar- 
tistic merit by those appearing in 
any other publication. 


Do Your Own Printing 
and ADVERTISING 


¢ . Cards, circulars, book, or small newspaper. Press, $5. Larger size, 
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The December advertising of the 
Dingee & Conard Company, West Grove, 
Pa., is being placed by the McFarland 
Publicity Service, Harrisburg. A mis- 
cellaneous list of mediums will be used 
to exploit the new catalogue of this 
concern, which is entitled “Sixty Years 
Among the Roses.” 





Four-time orders are going out to 
newspapers for the mail order medical 
advertising of the Dr. Broser Company, 
direct. 


I. Robert Blackburn, Dayton, O., is 
extending the list of newspapers to be 
used for the advertising of the Pre- 
scription Products Company and is mak- 
ing 5,000-line contracts with publishers, 


The advertising of J. G. Harrison & 
Sons, Berlin, Maryland, for the cur- 
rent year, will be handled by the Mc- 
Farland Publicity Service, Harrisburg, 
Pa. The greater part of the appropri- 
ation will be spent with agricultural 
papers and those mediums devoted to 
fruits and flowers. 


Sixty-four-line copy, for 10 insertions, 
is being sent to newspapers from the I: 
Walter Thompson Company, New York, 
to advertise Apollinaris. 


Lord & Thomas, New York, have 
placed some classified copy with news- 
papers on account of Leonard Darby- 
shire, the publisher. 





Copy for the Mary T. Goldman Hair 
Restorer is being placed with news- 
papers in large cities by Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago. 





The advertising campaign of “Car- 
nation” milk, made by the Pacific Coast 
Condensed Milk Co., Seattle, is being 
handled by the Mahin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





Renewals for the Leibig Company are 
going to newspapers through Dauchy & 
Company, New York; 129 inches to be 
used within a year. 





* Five thousand-line contracts are being 
made with newspapers by H. W. Kastor 
& Sons, St. Louis, to advertise the 


\“Originator” cigar. 





It is expected that Arnold & Dyer, 
Philadelphia, will shortly start an ad- 
vertising campaign for the American 
Watch Manufacturers’ Association. The 
agency is asking for information from 
newspapers, regarding jewelers in their 
respective localities. 





_A_new series of copy on Philip Mor- 
tis Cigarettes has been sent out by the 
Frank Presbrey Co. to a general list of 
eneerd weeklies and monthly publi- 
cations. 


Business Going Out 
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Renewal orders for Santal Midy ad- 
se will be sent to newspapers 
y 


W. W. Sharpe, New 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


The W. F. Smith Co. has completed 
its list for advertising Smith’s Buchu 
Lithia Pills and the contracts are going 
out through the J. Walter Thompson 


shortly ork. 





Agency. Three-inch space is being 
used for the season. 
The Dunlap, Cooke Co., 167 Tre- 


mont St., is using a large list of sub- 
urban. papers for several months, to 
advertise Canadian Furs. The business 
is placed by C. H. Wilson, of the 
Shumway Co. 





The Walton Advertising Agency is 
lacing the advertising of the Boston 
Sonlgtere Co., a new concern, in lead- 
ing high-grade publications. The space 
measures 55 lines. 





All the publishing houses of Boston 
are sending out contracts for the Christ- 
mas trade. Magazines, literary papers 
and metropolitan dailies are being 
favored. Small, Maynard & Co.’s ad- 
vertising is placed by the Wyckoff 
Agency, as is also that of the American 
Unitarian Association. Little, Brown 
& Co.’s goes through the Morse Inter- 
national Agency; Lothrop’s, Lee 
Shepard’s, the Talmud Publishing Co.’s, 
H. M. Caldwell & Co.’s, through J. J. 
Riegel, of Wood, Putnam & ood. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the largest 
publishing house in Boston, gives out 
its —— through Wood, Putnam 
s aa and E. H. Haven, of New 

ork. . 


Dana, Estes & Co. and the R. E. 
Lee Publishing Co. are placing their 
advertising direct with the publishers. 





The J. W. Barber Agency is placing 
some orders with Vermont papers for 
the advertising of Cutter-Tower Co. 





The New England office of Double- 
day, Page & Co. held an excellent ex- 
hibition of color photography at the 
Parker House, November 24. All the 
advertising men of Boston were invited. 
A number of Lumiere pictures were 
shown, together with progressive proofs 
of the printing plates and the finished 
pages in the magazines., Henry ; 
Saylor, of the editorial staff of Country 
Life in America, delivered an address 
on “Color Photography and Color Print- 
ing.” 


Some. additional contracts are being 
placed by the New England Advertising 
Agency for the Friend Soap & Supply 
Co. This is a mail order business and 
the publications used are of the mail 
order or agricultural type. 





qual 
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The Wilder Pictorial Advertising 
Agency, Slater Building, Worcester, 
Mass., is asking for rates and informa- 
tion from general mediums. 


A. Marshall & Son, 226 Purchase St., 
Boston, are using many leading maga- 
zines for the advertising of a leather 
work bag. Quarter-page space is used, 
and the contracts are placed by the H. 
B. Humphrey Co, 





The list for the advertising of the 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. has been 
completed. A large list of magazines, 
weeklies and dailies will be used. The 
contracts are going out through the 
Morse International Agency. 
ee 


HOW IT STRUCK FAIRMAN. 


New York, Nov. 23, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
was much interested in the just 
appreciation of the achievements of 
Me. George Horace Lorimer, of the 
Saturday Evening Post, which appeared 
in a recent issue of your paper. 

I should have enjoyed it more, though, 
if its author had not filled my mental 
sky with that dazzling vision of the 
New York advertising agent who sent 
all the way to Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of seeking out and hiring, regard- 
less, some individual whose only known 
claim to distinction was his ability to 
write good copy. 

Nhen that splendid spectacle had 
sunk its hooks into my naturally be- 
numbed faculties my eyes became 
strangely dimmed, and I laid the book 
down to find that copious tears were 
welling through my _ unaccustomed 
lashes. 

I do not know what distillation of 
poppies, mandragora, or drowsy syrups 
of the Orient is responsible for a dream 
of that nature, or who wrote it; but, 
no matter who he may be, or what the 
expense is, please load him again. One 
such vision, although painted with the 
illusory pigments of a disordered fancy, 
is alone worth a life subscription to 
your always’ interesting publication. 


Sincerely, 
Leroy Farrm AN, 


-_~oor- 
FIGURE THE SELLING COST. 


With the approach of the A. Y. P. 
exposition there is coming the inevitable 
army of advertising schemes that sus- 
tain the same relation to real advertis- 
ing as a book-maker’s game does to 
legitimate business. No Pacific Coast 
advertiser need repine if he misses a 
chance to contribute to the earlier ones, 
there will be plenty of opportunity 
in the next few months. One of these 
schemes was recently submitted to us; 
a “Pacific Development Page’ in the 
newspapers of two Atlantic Coast cities 
and stall space in a magazine of limited 
circulation. The microscope showed it 
to be about fifty per cent advertising 
value and the other half—just selling 
expense. laint was made to us of 
the lack of support of Seattle advertisers 
and of western agencies, the fact that 
agencies worth the name are in busi- 
ness to protect their clients from such 
schemes being considered only a pleas- 











antry. White’s Sayings is not a self 
constituted scold; but we do protest 
against the confusion of these “special” 
propositions with the efforts of west. 
ern agencies to do their part in the 
legitimate building and development of 
—— in this field—White’s Sayings, 
eattie. 
+e 


THE WAY IT’S DONE IN 
CHICAGO. 





The ingenuity shown by the 
publicity agents of the automobile 
manufacturers in getting the 
names of their cars before the 
public in the columns of the daily 
newspaper without money and 
without price is illustrated by the 
following article which appeared 
in the Chicago Record-Herald on 
Nov. 18: 


SHOW PALMS AT AUTO HOUSE. 


Rare Specimens Add Color to Opening 
of Olds Motor Company. 





Crowds of curious pedestrians gath- 
ered yesterday in front of 3031 Michigan 
Ave. to view a palm, planted nearly 
two centuries ago by George Washing- 
ton. Following close on the great Na- 
tional Flower Show held at the Chicago 
Coliseum, the interesting exotic natur- 
ally attracted much notice. Lafayette 
Markle, himself a flower fancier, ar- 
ranged with all exhibitors who won 
prizes at the Coliseum show to display 
their superb plants in his window. 

The famous “Washington Palm’’—be- 
longing to the Samuel Tilden collection 
—was posed in a new Olds Model D 
1909 touring car. The gold medal palm 
collection, belonging to W. A. Manda, 
of South Orange, N. J., was displayed 
in one of the Alds Company’s Model D 
limousines. 

Mr. Markle, who manages the local 
branch of the Olds Company, says he 
made the display partly in celebration 
of the formal opening of his company’s 
new headquarters at Lansing. 


a 


HIS MOST SERIOUS LOSS. 


San Francisco, Nov. 20, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
am in ——- of your circular of 
Nov. 14th which reminds me that I 





have many times during the past three a 


months intended to write you commend. 
ing the excellency of your journal un 
der the new management. 

The only thing I lost in the San 
Francisco fire which could not be re- 
laced, was the bound volumes of 
RINTERS InK. I have missed these 
more than anything else. 

I enclose you herewith a check for 
$5.00 in payment of subscription for 
three years. Please send it to my home 
address, which is Belvedere, Cal. 

Wishing you success, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Epcar M. Swassy. 





~~ 
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Comfort Has Come 

The shades of night were falling fast 

As through a prosp’rous village passed 

The mail-man, who, mid snow and ice 

A banner bore with this device, 
COMFORT has come! 


His brow was glad; his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver.clarion rung 

The accents of that welcome tongue, 
COMFORT has come! 


Ig happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright. 

From ev’ry house the folks rushed out 

And echoed back his merry shout, 
COMFORT has come! 


“Make haste! Make haste!” the old man said; 

“For COMFORT is late, but must be read 

Before the village goes to rest.” 

Replied that voice in accents blest, 
COMFORT has come! 


The smiling maiden said, “Don’t stop! 

I sha’n’t be at the village hop, 

I'll read my COMFORT here instead 

And read it more when I’m in bed.” 
COMFORT has come! 


“It’s published in the Pine-Tree State; 
Don’t let the tempest make you late!” 
This was the farmer’s last good-night. 
A voice replied far up the height, 
COMFORT has come! 


At break of day, as cityward 

The milkmen drove along the road, 

Each stopped the mail-man on his way 

And jumped for joy to hear him say, 
COMFORT has come! 


Travelers on the night express 

Hungry, cold and in distress 

Were cheered to see mid snow and ice 

That banner with the dear device, 
COMFORT has come! 


There in the twilight cold and gray 

His route he finished, bright and gay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

4 voice fell, like a falling star, 
COMFORT has come! 


COMFORT HAS COME 
A Letter from An Old Subscriber 


ATTLEBORO, MASS,, Nov. 2, 1908. 
PUBLISHER OF COMFORT: ° 

DEAR Sirn:—The enclosed stanzas, whieh 
will be readily recognized by everybody asa 
parody on Longfellow’s ‘‘Excelsior,’”” were 
suggested by the inspiring and appropriate 
title page of your wonderful Jubilee Souvenir 
COMFORT which reached me only last 
Saturday. 

It came late this month, and your subscrib- 
ers inthis vicinity, myself included, waited 
for it with impatient expectation in view of 
what you had promised us it should be. 

But my! It was well worth waiting for 
when it did come. You promised a “fh 
thing,”’ and we expected -it-would be u 
usually good, because COMFORT always! 
keeps its promises; but it far exceeded our \. 
fondest hopes and wildest expectations, In 
every particular it is excellent. 

With ‘all due sppect to” America’s great 
poet laureate, I could never understand the 
meaning of,the original, unless it be that the 
man who tries to induce people to stuff mat- 
tresses with excelsior deserves the fate of 
the misguided young enthusiast which he 
poetically describes. 

However that may be, I am certain that my 
humble parody truthfully, though perhaps 
with some poetic license, illustrates the 
hearty welcome with which COMFORT is 
received each month by its-hosts of admiring 
and enthusiastic subscribers. 

With the hearty congratulations and best 
wishes of AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 












Start the New Year Rigit 


Advertise in the January Edition 
of COMFORT 


COMFORT reaches more well-to-do farmers in 
every State and Territory than any other pub- 
lication. 


{ Get some of the benefit of our great Big BOOM 
now in full blast by sending copy fer ad. in 
January COMFORT. 


{ Billions of bushels of grain have brought mil- 
lions of dollars to the farmers this fall. COM- 
FORT reaches these farmers. if you want te 
sell your Goods, why hesitate to offer them to 
the only class in the community that is phe- 
nomenally prosperous ? 


€ The great bulk of COMFORT'S circulation goes 
to the rural communities. ia no one section 
especially, but in every section of every state 
and territory. 


{Send your order i copy now and secure _ 
better position. i 


* Each month we have ‘» save cal.more or | 
ads. which come just te» Sets. 


{January forms close withcut omit December 
Sth to 15th. ‘ 


\ 
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